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ANALOGICAL CREATION AND CONTAMINATION AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY LAPSES * 


Epear H. SturTEvVANT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ALTHOUGH thousands of analogic changes have been recorded, 
and although several attempts have been made to classify them and 
to discover their psychological basis, no serviceable classification has 
yet been agreed upon. The discoverers of analogic changes usually 
do not trouble to assign them to any particular category at all; but 
nevertheless it is not hard to find instances of sharp disagreement 
about such matters.* 

That this is so is in large part due to the fact that study of 
analogic changes has usually been directed, not to their origin in 
actual speech, but only to their final results in traditional languages. 
The need for careful observation of the momentary lapses which 
form the starting point of most linguistic innovations was clearly 
seen by Oertel * thirty-six years ago: 

Whenever we have to do with changes in the language, belief, or customs 
of a social body, we must at the very outset distinguish between primary 
and secondary changes. By primary changes I mean those which originated 
in, and were created by, the individual, who, therefore, plays an active part 
in their production. By secondary changes I mean those which, having been 
originated elsewhere, are adopted by the individual, who, therefore, plays a 
passive part. This second class of changes, is, therefore, “imitative”... 
The distinction between primary and secondary changes is of the greatest 
importance, because the causes for a change can only be studied where the 
change is primary. 


In spite of this lucid statement Oertel did not go on to a really 
incisive treatment of the phenomena of analogy, partly because of 
too great confidence in the then current procedure of the psycholo- 
gists and partly because relatively few lapses had at that time been 
recorded. Oertel did make profitable use of the one collection of lapses 





* Presidential address delivered at the Socrery’s Annual Meeting, 
Cleveland, March 31, 1937. 

1 How widely the best linguists may differ in their conception of analogy 
is seen by comparing Wackernagel, IF 14. 373-5 with Buck, CR 19. 247-9, 
or Leumann, Stolz-Schmalz Lat. Gramm, 194 f. with Bloomfield, Language 
404-24, 

? Hanns Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language 136-8. 
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then available, Meringer and Mayer, Versprechen und Verlesen. It 
was in fact Oertel’s treatment of lapses that convinced me of the 
fundamental importance of this kind of linguistic evidence. 

Eduard Hermann, Lautgesetz wnd Analogie (1931) has paid 
much more attention than his predecessors to the evidence from 
lapses, but he often neglects the distinction between primary and 
secondary change, and his treatment is in large part invalidated by 
uncritical acceptance of certain current theories.® 

It seems worth while, then, to attempt a classification of analogic 
changes on the basis of lapses, paying particular attention to the 
linguistic situation that leads in each case to the lapse. We are still 
hampered by lack of extensive collections of carefully recorded lapses 
for any language except German, for which we now have Meringer’s 
later and more important book, Aus dem Leben der Sprache (1908), 
and many pertinent observations in Clara and William Stern, Die 
Kindersprache, 4th edition (1928). For most other languages we 
have only random observations recorded by various scholars in 
widely scattered books and articles. Even more serious is the scanty 
record of the circumstances under which lapses were made. The 
Sterns give scarcely any information of this sort, and even Meringer 
often abbreviates his account when he thinks that the underlying 
psychology is fully understood, as in case of analogic change. Under 
these circumstances we cannot hope to arrive at a complete and final 
solution of the problem. 

First of all I must point out that a considerable number of the 
phenomena usually included under the name of analogy really 
exemplify the various processes of assimilation and dissimilation. 
I cannot here undertake a treatment of these matters, important 
and interesting as they are, but I must give some examples of the 
very numerous lapses that illustrate them. Bawden‘ reports tidal 
wive for tidal wave (p. 103), spring ticken for spring chicken ten 
cents a pound (p. 117), I fool so feelish for I feel so foolish (p. 
118). Meringer reports die Biirste des Fiirsten for die Biiste 
des Fiirsten (p. 30), dass man die Fenster oben . . . offen haben 
kann (p. 31), ich bil viel for ich bin viel (p. 32), der Wachs 
geht wag for geht weg (p. 63). Lapses like these, which embody 
distance assimilation, dissimilation, or metathesis form the great 





3 See Bloomfield’s review, Lang. 8. 220-33 (1932). 
* Psychological Monographs (Supplement to The Psychological Review) 3. 


No. 4 (1900). 
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majority of those collected by Meringer. Yet, although such slips 
are extremely common in all conversation, comparatively few of 
them have any lasting effect upon the language. They generally 
arise in a context that is either not repeated at all or repeated so 
rarely that it is never imitated. The accented vowel of tidal can 
affect the vowel of wave only in the phrase tidal wave; but wave 
occurs many hundreds of times in other phrases for one occurrence 
in this phrase. The recorded lapse tidal wive may have occurred 
just once; it can scarcely become frequent enough ever to make the 
community prefer the pronunciation wive to wave. 

There are, however, many standing phrases of such frequent 
occurrence that in them an assimilation or dissimilation may occur 
again and again and finally be imitated until the new pronunciation 
is established as the norm. Examples of such common phrases in 
English are: as hard as nails, like as two peas, for love or money, 
slow but sure, one and all, bright and early, by leaps and bounds, 
over head and ears, ways and means. Many of these phrases involve 
alliteration or assonance: bag and baggage, rough and ready, part 
and parcel, safe and sound, fair and square, high and dry, wear and 
tear, and no doubt this feature is somehow connected with the 
assimilation so common in lapses. At any rate some of the recorded 
lapses affect phrases of precisely this sort, e. g. Feunde und Freunde 
for Feinde und Freunde (Meringer 30), rechts und lenks for rechts 
und links (113), But und Glut for Gut und Blut (19), Sond und 
Monne for Mond und Sonne (21), iiber Wand und Lasser for iiber 
Land und Wasser (Meringer und Mayer, 20). 

It would seem to follow that many linguistic innovations which 
actually embody an assimilation of one member of a standing phrase 
to another should be definitely classed with the phenomena of assimi- 
lation and dissimilation instead of being rather vaguely assigned to 
“analogy.” For example, French mdle and femelle might be ex- 
pected to yield Eng. [meil] and [fimel]. One can scarcely doubt 
that the form [fi-meil] is due to assimilation in the standing phrase 
male and female. 

Lat. pdsca “ drink ” contains a suffix that does not appear in any 
cognate word; no doubt Latin inherited a derivative of the root 
*nd- “ drink ” in some other suffix. This may well have been *pdne, 
cognate with Umbrian poni, the name of a drink which is prescribed 
either alone or with wine at several points in the ritual and for 
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which wine may be substituted at other points.’ Whatever the 
inherited meaning of this word in Latin, it evidently became the 
general term for drink in the phrase for “ food and drink ”; and so 
for ésca et *pdne we have in Plautus, Truc. 609, the gen. pl. 
éscdrum et poscarum. After Plautus the word pdsca is specialized 
as the name of the ordinary poor man’s drink, namely sour wine. 

It has long been recognized ® that standing phrases frequently 
show such assimilation, but scholars have nevertheless called the 
change analogy. So Brugmann:’” 


Bei dieser Art von analogischer Umgestaltung ist, was nicht iibersehen 
werden darf, nicht nur die Bedeutung der Wérter an sich wirksam, sondern 
oft auch der Umstand, dass sie in der Sprache gern unmittelbar verbunden 
auftreten, wie Tag und Nacht, aus und ein. In stehenden Verbindungen 
macht sich iiberhaupt leicht der Trieb, Reime herzustellen geltend, z. B. in 
der Mundart von Bero-Miinster sétig ond brétig siatt sétig ond briietig 
“ siedend heiss und briitend heiss.” 


Even in Hermann’s * recent discussion of the subject assimilation 
within a phrase is carelessly grouped with analogy. 

Other scholars have neglected the standing phrases almost en- 
tirely, particularly those who have conducted laboratory experiments 
intended to throw light on linguistic analogy.’ If it is true, as 
Hermann says,’° that Thumb and Marbe’s experiments have scarcely 
taught us anything, it is simply because they failed to see the im- 
portance of the standing phrases. In the effort to determine the 





5 This ritual drink can scarcely have been so poor a thing as vinegar or 
sour wine mixed with water. May we assume that the Umbrians retained 
the old Indo-European drink, mead, in ritual use? Thurneysen’s (Glotta 
1. 242-4) interpretation of poni as equivalent to Lat. mola salsa is unsatis- 
factory since poni is served in cups and since wine may, in certain cases, 
be substituted for it. The dependence of pdsca upon ésca has long been 
recognized. 

® So Schuchardt, Ueber die Lautgesetze 7. 

7 Berichte d. sachs. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. 35. 193 f. 

8 Lautgesetz und Analogie 128-35. 

® E.g. A. Thumb and K. Marbe, Eaperimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die 
psychologischen Grundlagen der sprachlichen Analogiebildung; Erwin A. 
Esper, “ A Contribution to the Experimental Study of Language” (The 
Psychological Review 25. 468-487); A Technique for the Experimental 
Investigation of Associative Interference in Artificial Linguistic Material 
(Language Monographs, No. 1); Dael Lee Wolfle, The Relation between 
Linguistic Structure and Associative Linguistic Material (Language 
Monographs, No. 11). 

1° Lautgesetz und Analogie 83. 
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“ associative basis ” of analogy, the experimenter placed his subject 
in a quiet, darkened room and instructed him to respond to a word 
spoken by the experimenter by uttering some other word. When 
the word Vater was spoken the response was always Mutter, and 
subsequent experiments have shown that under similar conditions 
an English speaking subject will quite as regularly reply mother 
when the word father is spoken. Of course these experiments 
merely prove, as could have been discovered more easily by other 
means, that the commonest German phrase beginning with Vater 
is Vater und Mutter, while the commonest English phrase beginning 
with father is father and mother. A linguist can go a step further 
and predict that if the psychologists can devise some way to inhibit 
the responses Mutter and mother, their experiments will quite as 
regularly yield German Sohn and English son. 

A great many standing phrases join two alternatives or two oppo- 
sites: kill or cure, more or less, rain or shine, sink or swim, first and 
last, day and night, give and take, to right and left, land and water, 
high and low. Now it is a commonplace in chapters on analogy ™ 
to say that words are particularly likely to be associated with their 
opposites, and hence to be analogically influenced by them. Evi- 
dently some lapses that show the influence of a word of opposite 
meaning are really due to collocation in a phrase, e.g. Feunde und 
Freunde for Feinde und Freunde, and several others of the lapses 
cited above (p. 137) from Meringer. One may suspect that many 
of the assimilations of opposites to each other in conventional lan- 
guages arose in this way, e.g. German Tag and Nacht with like 
vowels as against Eng. day and night. 

Meringer ?” finds a good many lapses that show assimilation of 
a word to one just spoken by another person. Meringer himself once 
mentioned das Stipendium von der alten Baronin, and his wife 
asked: Wie alt ist das ... wie gross ist das? The word verspatet 
had just been spoken, and so another person said verspdindigt for 
verstandigt. Meringer said to his four-year-old son: Sei brav, and 
the boy said: Bleib brav .. . bleib bet mir. 

It is evident then that if two words occur frequently enough side 
by side in conversation they may be assimilated so often as to induce 
a linguistic change. This may be the history of some instances of 
the adaptation of suffixes to which Maurice Bloomfield called atten- 





11 Bloomfield’s chapter, Language 404-24, is an honorable exception. 
12 Aus dem Leben der Sprache 59-61, 62 f. 
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tion in his well known article “ On Adaptation of Suffixes in Con- 
generic Classes of Substantives.”?* For example, the ending -€ in 
Greek animal names may have spread in this way. One of Meringer’s 
lapses shows quite clearly how such things may happen. Frau 
Meringer: Gib mir eine Zeitung, die gestrige oder eine andere. 
Meringer: Nein, jetzt kannst Du schon die heutrige lesen (112). 

But as far as Bloomfield’s material is to be explained in this 
way, he has classified it incorrectly; it illustrates not analogy but 
assimilation. 

We turn now to the process to which Hermann Paul * confined 
the name analogy, namely the process which some scholars have 
called proportional analogy. Leonard Bloomfield,’® in full agree- 
ment with Paul, says of this: 

In most cases—and these are the ones we come nearest to understanding— 
the process of uttering a new form is quite like that of ordinary gram- 
matical analogy. The speaker who, without having heard it, produced the 
form cows, uttered this form just as he uttered any other regular plural 


noun, on the scheme 
sow : sows = cow: @. 


The model set (sow: sows) in this diagram represents a series of 
models (e.g. bough: boughs, heifer: heifers, stone: stones, etc., etc.), 
which, in our instance, includes all the regular noun-paradigms in the 
language. 


In my opinion it is a pity that Paul’s sharp distinction between 
the two processes of analogy and contamination has been given up. 
The historical reason for the confusion is clear enough; it is usually 
difficult and often impossible to decide in which of the two ways a 
particular linguistic innovation arose, and so scholars have saved 
themselves much trouble by loosely calling both processes analogy. 
As we shall see, however, the lapses clearly show that at least two 
very different kinds of situation are involved, and sound method 
requires that we constantly bear them in mind, even though we 
must frequently acknowledge our inability to decide which of them 
actually occurred in a given case. We cannot, however, call the first 





18 AJP 12.1-29. Cf. IF 4. 66-78, AJP 16. 409-34. The strictures upon 
these articles in Persson, Beitriige zur indogermanischen Wortforschung 
2. 593-611, seem to be essentially sound, in spite of Giintert, Ueber Reim- 
wortbildungen im Arischen und Altgriechischen 7 f. 

14 Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte® 96-109 (1898) = Ed. 5, 106-20 (1920). 

18 Language 405 f. 
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process simply “ analogy,” as Paul did, since the vaguer use of the 
term has now become so common. I shall follow Oertel ** in calling 
it analogical creation. 

By way of proving that Paul and Bloomfield are essentially right 
in their description of the process of analogical creation I want to 
cite several lapses. J begin with two that I have myself observed. 
One of my sons when a child suffered frequently from an ailment 
of the ear for which the standard treatment was irrigation with 
warm water. Once he had some trouble with his nose, and again 
warm water was poured into him, this time by way of the nose. 
He promptly reported that he had been nosigated.** Here there 
can be no doubt that the new word nosigated was a logical creation 
on the model. 

ear : irrigated = nose : nosigated. 


Not that the child could have formulated the process in that way or 
in any way whatever. But he knew, or thought he knew, the rela- 
tion between ear and the experience which he called being irrigated, 
and now he was confronted with a similar experience that concerned 
his nose; the solution followed at once. 

My granddaughter, at the age of four, said: “I bate Honey-Boy 
<her name for her younger brother); I ate my oatmeal before he 
ate his.” Her problem can be stated 


eat : ate = beat: z. 


There is no other possible model in the English language, and the 
actual operation of this model is guaranteed by its presence in the 
same sentence. For fear that some may doubt whether the forms 
eat and beat really played a role here, I must add that the children’s 
rivalry in finishing their oatmeal was carefully taught them by their 
elders to prevent breakfast from lingering until it should merge into 
lunch. When the business of eating lagged someone would say, 
“ T wonder whether Ann or Bradford will eat all his oatmeal first.” 
And another would say, “I think Ann will beat today.” I have no 
record of the conversation on the morning in question, but there is 
little doubt that the forms eat and beat were scattered all through it. 

If any still doubt that children can produce a linguistic innova- 
tion by means of an analogical proportion, there is the Danish child 





16 Lectures on the Study of Language 163. 
17 This lapse has previously been reported in OW 20. 94. 
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that Jespersen ** tells of, who was corrected for using a strong 
preterit nak “ nodded ” for the correct weak preterit nikkede, and 
who thereupon produced a perfectly correct analogical formula: 
stikker stak, nikker nak. 

But such reasoning powers in children should not surprise us, 
since parallel problems can be solved by such stupid animals as 
chicks. I refer to certain experiments reported by Kohler * as 
follows : 

A chick, trained with two grays, I and II (II being darker than I), 
always to choose II, will, after a while, when II and the new (darker) gray 
III are given, in the majority of the trials, not choose II but the unknown 
nuance III. The same experiments were performed on apes with size, and 
also with different hues of color. Several investigators have been able to 
confirm these experiments. We may conclude that animals react to such 
pairs as to wholes, either side of which has a definite character depending 
upon its “ position” in the whole. 


Here we have a number of ratios arranged in pairs as in our 


formulae for analogical creation, except that the middle terms are 


identical ; thus 
I: IT = II: III. 


In the three analogical lapses so far considered we can say with 


some confidence that the new form was created on the basis of one 
simple proportion of four members, and probably if we had complete 
information a large proportion of all primary analogical creations 
would turn out to be of that type. As a matter of fact, however, 
we scarcely ever have enough information about an analogical crea- 
tion that has been adopted by a language to assign its origin to a 
single proportion. Paul *° ascribed the early Latin genitives in 7 
from nouns of the fourth declension to the proportion 


animus : animi = sendtus : z, 


where animus and animi were intended to symbolize all masculines 
of the second declension and sendtus all masculines of the fourth. 
Hermann ** suggests that a better statement would have been 


populus : populi = sendtus : a, 





18 Language, its Nature, Development, and Origin 131. 
1° Wolfgang Kéhler, Gestalt Psychology 216 f. 

2° Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte* 106 = Ed. 5, 117. 
*1 Lautgesetz und Analogie 76 f. 
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since populus and sendtus are members of a common phrase. It is 
indeed likely that the precise proportion suggested by Hermann did 
on several occasions lead to the form sendti; but there were other 
standing phrases that may have suggested an equally effective pro- 
portion ; e. g. sendtus légitimus, lacus Albdnus. And after all, many 
such lapses were probably due, not to standing phrases, but to casual 
collocations of words as unusual and unpredictable as the collocation 
of eat and beat that led to the new preterit bate (see above, p. 141). 
On the whole Paul’s formula is preferable to Hermann’s, since it 
does not seem to state the whole case. Hermann is probably right, 
however, in thinking that many if not most of the lapses underlying 
the early Latin genitives in ~ from fourth declension nouns were 
due to specific formulae arising in collocations of particular second 
declension masculines with particular fourth declension masculines. 
Bloomfield needs correction when he says (see above, p. 140) that 
the first speaker of the form cows (nom. pl.) did so on a series of 
models including all the regular noun-paradigms in the language. 
It is more likely that the first speaker of cows was influenced by one 
model pair, the second by another, and so on. At any rate, we 
cannot assume the operation of all the possible models upon any 
one speaker. 

Examination of another lapse may perhaps make the point clearer. 
An applicant for a professorship in a certain university wrote: 
I am now professing Latin in <such and such a> College.** The 
best guess is that he was influenced by the proportion 


teacher : teaching = professor : 2, 


but perhaps, since he lived in a rural Southern community, his 
proportion was this: 


professor of religion : I am professing religion 
= Professor of Latin : zx. 


It should be carefully noted that the effect of collocations of 
words upon analogical creation is a very different matter from 
assimilation within a phrase (see above, p. 137-9). I do not mean 
to suggest that in such a phrase as sendti populique Romani the 
final syllable of sendtus has been assimilated to that of populi as 





*2 Previously reported in CW 20.95. I have since heard of other occur- 
rences of a verb profess in this sense; perhaps the instance in the text is 
not a lapse after all. 
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Eng. female has been assimilated to male in the phrase male and 
female. We cannot always decide which of the two processes has 
operated in a given case, but one important criterion is furnished 
by the question: Can a proportion be found to account for the 
observed change? And for the genitive sendti proportions can easily 
be found. 

Hermann’s recent treatment of analogy ** argues that for the most 
part analogical proportions do not picture the real psychological 
process involved, and there is no doubt that many linguists would 
agree with him. Hermann’s acquaintance with the evidence of lapses 
and with the learning of foreign languages convinces him that the 
logical process represented by a proportion does sometimes occur, 
but he thinks that it is not the normal method, because (p. 95) it 
would demand a certain degree of consciousness. (“Eine Pro- 
portion wiirde schon einen Grad des Bewusstseins beanspruchen.”) 

This, I think, is precisely where Hermann goes wrong. The 
lapses reported above (p. 141) from my son and my granddaughter 
certainly involved no reflection, no artistic preparation whatever. 
They seem to have been precisely on a plane with the chick’s choice 
of the darker gray in preference to the shade which it had chosen 
when that was the darker member of a pair. Such an inference is 
by no means slow or difficult; on the contrary it is peculiarly 
characteristic of naive behavior. 

A striking contrast with this childlike and even subhuman process 
is presented by the linguistic efforts of advertisers, journalists, etc., 
of which Maurice Bloomfield ** wrote as follows in 1895: 


Adaptation, on the other hand, may be positively reflective, as e.g. in the 
following extract, in which the struggle between silver and gold for the 
control of the currency of the United States has inspired the editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution to say: “If the goldolaters and the money power 
propose to control, that fact cannot be made apparent a moment too soon.” 
The editor in question did exactly as the philosopher who coined symbolatry 
after idolatry ... Chemists, manufacturers of quack medicines, inventors 
of new explosives etc., supported by the freemasonry of their respective 
classes and the acquiescent public, float their -ites and -ates, -ides and -ades, 
with dire intent: terrorite and Americanite have been invented recently to 
match dynamite, and one feels like drawing the curtain over the indecently 
profuse offspring of vaseline—the rosalines, the bloomines, the pagelines, 
and the nosulines. The banality of these processes is offset by the startling 
subtleness of the categories which are accentuated by an adapted suffix: 





28 Lautgesetz und Analogie 72-193. *4 AJP 16.411. 
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they are often the very stuff that dreams are made of. The sinister 
electrocution reminds us that the toddling onward steps of our civilization 
may yield us further a *hydrocution, if perchance the theory that drowning 
is rather pleasant than otherwise should prevail. 


More recent examples of deliberately invented words are Socony 
from the initials of Standard Oil Co. of New York, rinso and chipso 
as names for kinds of soap, and Finast as the label for goods sold 
by the First National Stores. The periodical Time specializes in 
such ingenious words as cinemaddict, cinemasculated, radiorator, 
sexpert (of Mr. Earl Carrol), etc. 

Some such words superficially resemble derivatives or compounds 
produced in the ordinary way by analogical creation, but it is rarely 
possible to find a proportion that can account for them. Tennist 
“tennis player ” contains a familiar suffix, but it is obviously not 
formed in the usual way. As soon as I tell you that it is cited from 
Time you see the explanation. It did, not arise from an honest 
effort to speak the English language but from an itch to use a word 
never heard before. But I do not mean to imply that there is 
anything reprehensible in saying or printing the word tennist— 
if anyone wants to. The very similar word scientist is said ** to 
have been invented by a professor of theology at Cambridge, and it 
cannot be accounted for by a proportion any more than tennist can. 

Such words are not normal linguistic developments, but the work 
of artists of high or low degree. As Paul Shorey ** once said, 
* The unconscious genius of the people no more invents slang than 
it invents epics. It is coined in the sweat of their brow by smart 
writers who, as they would say, are out for the coin.” 

Instead, then, of doubting the validity of Paul’s proportional 
formulae because they imply too much art, the available evidence 
indicates that the artists in language are precisely the ones who are 
likely to coin words by other and less logical methods. 

Before we go on to a discussion of contamination, it will be well 
to notice briefly a class of phenomena which have a certain super- 
ficial resemblance to analogical creation and have often been called 
“ analogy,” but which are really quite different. 

It is usual to treat “popular etymology” in the chapter on 





25 Mencken, The American Language* 559. 
2° The American Language in Academy Papers: Addresses on Language 
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analogy, since the “ popular etymology ” is usually evidenced only 
by the assimilation of one word to another. Thus Eng. bridegroom 
from OE brydguma (literally) “brideman” is said to owe its 
second r to a “popular etymology” from groom. The term 
“popular etymology” of course involves a dangerous figure of 
speech; it seems to impute to the naive speaker and hearer a 
scholar’s idle curiosity about the history of words. The truth of 
the matter is that the ordinary man merely tries to understand 
what he hears, and sometimes hits upon an interpretation that the 
speaker did not intend. Archaic English turtle meaning “ dove” 
was sometimes misunderstood as designating the marine reptile. 
We insure a correct understanding, but at the same time record the 
old misunderstanding, by saying turtledove. 

This sort of misinterpretation is then simply an error in the lin- 
guistic analysis which forms the counterpart to the synthetic process 
that we have called analogical creation. The interrelation of the 
two will appear if we look again at the analogical creation, nosigated. 
This new form would have been impossible if the old form irrigated 
had not been interpreted as meaning “having had water poured 
into one’s ear.” The analogical creation resulted in part from the 
“ popular etymology,” but the two processes were quite distinct.?" 

At bottom “ popular etymology ” is one aspect of the reinterpreta- 
tion of speech forms, to which Leumann has called attention in his 
important article, “Zum Mechanismus des Bedeutungswandels.” ** 

Paul *° separated contamination completely from analogy, and I 
think that in general he was right. By contamination Paul meant 
the combination of parts of two locutions to form a new whole, 
excluding only those that arose under the influence of a proportion. 
A little examination of lapses, however, shows that such combina- 
tions of two locutions arise in very different ways, and it will be 
convenient to restrict the term contamination to the commonest 
type. 

Meringer reports the lapse durch viele Jahre lang contaminated 
from durch viele Jahre and viele Jahre lang (p. 73). It seems 





” 


27 Paul understood the matter perfectly, and treated “ popular etymology 
in a different chapter. For the precise way in which “ popular etymology ” 
leads to phonetic innovation, see Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte*® 
200 f. = Ed. 5, 220 f. 

°8 TF 45. 105-18. 

2° Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte® 145-56 = Ed. 5, 160-73. 
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evident that the speaker hesitated between two possible responses 
to the situation and then combined them. 

A woman who was making arrangements for a church supper 
said, in response to a suggestion: Yes, I think that will be less 
informal, when she intended to say either less formal or more 
informal. 

At a meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies, Jan. 
29, 1937, a committee chairman said: The Committee is not .. . 
is a young one. He evidently hesitated between is not an old one 
and is a young one, but in this case a complete fusion of the two 
did not result. The next day another speaker, hesitating between 
really, in fact, and de facto, said: really in... de facto. 

Meringer reports that a woman combined eine junge Dame and 
ein junges Madchen to form eine junges Madchen (p. 72). 

When President Wilson said: No man is too big to decline the 
presidency he undoubtedly combined No man is big enough to 
decline the presidency and No man ts too big for the presidency. 

Precisely the same sort of hesitation often induces contamination 
of two words. Oecertel *° reports that Bishop Potter once said evoid, 
which he immediately corrected to both avoid and evade. Simi- 
larly ** we have the German lapses Mansch from Mann and Mensch, 
das Licht durchbringt from durchbricht and durchdringt, iiber- 
staunt from iberrascht and erstaunt, thumm from théricht and 
dumm, ausziiglich from ausgezeichnet and vorziiglich. 

If we restrict the term contamination to fusions of rival responses 
to a given complex of stimuli, it is clear that many of the examples 
of contamination listed by scholars will have to be classified differ- 
ently. Paul ** classifies here Vulgar Lat. voster for vester under 
the influence of noster, but frequent hesitation between these words 
is incredible. We had better assume the proportion 


nos : noster = vds : 2. 
Paul’s next example is Gk. pyxén, for which there is an easy 


proportion, 
ov : ovKért = py: pKér. 


Vulgar Lat. grevis pretty certainly owes its e to assimilation in the 
phrases, gravis aut levis, etc., while Lat. nocti results from the 





3° Lectures on the Study of Language 167. 81 Meringer 77-9. 
32 Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte*® 146 = Ed. 5, 162. 
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phrase dit noctique. Paul’s list includes a number of other words 
that had better be classified elsewhere. 

Rival responses are normally synonymous or nearly so, but one 
frequent type of nearly synonymous pairs consists of a word and 
its opposite combined with a negative, e.g. young and not old, big 
and not little, etc. This seems to be the explanation for frequent 
confusion of opposites reported by Meringer where one of the words 
does not occur in the context, and therefore assimilation is out of 
the question (cf. above p. 139). Meringer usually gives little or no 
context for these lapses and he seems to have felt no curiosity about 
them; for he thought they were fully explained by the Herbartian 
doctrine of the association of ideas. Consequently it is not often 
possible to be quite sure of the essential facts about them. Still 
there is some of his material that seems fairly clear. 

Meringer said to his wife: Weisst du wie viel Grad es hat? She 
replied: Hs wird nicht wenig haben; but in response to a question 
she corrected herself: Ah, nicht viel haben (p. 52). No doubt she 
had hesitated between wenig and nicht viel. 

A man said: Ich bin weit entfernt, ihn zu schatzen (p. 52), but 
meant the opposite, which he might have expressed either by using 
an infinitive of opposite meaning or by omitting the governing 
clause and saying: Ich schétze ihn. 

Nevertheless this is not the whole story. Children often confuse 
opposites such as yesterday and tomorrow, which are not frequently 
collocated in a phrase ; and they do it even where there is no explana- 
tion at hand in the context. It is said that children have actual 
difficulty in remembering which word goes with which idea, and my 
own experience leads me to think that this is true. In the case of 
the pair left and right I have all my life retained the childish 
tendency to confusion. When confronted with sudden need to name 
ene of these two I am never sure which I want. I can always point 
to the side meant, but which name belongs to it I do not know 
without taking time for a little investigation. Such confusion in 
this particular pair is said to be fairly common among adults, and 
similar uncertainty about other contrasting pairs seems to be quite 
usual with children. Its effect is probably to be seen in American 
English learn in place of teach, Gothic gistradagis “ tomorrow,” * 





8° Jespersen, Language, its Nature, Development, and Origin 120. 
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Gothic niman “take ” beside Greek véuw “ distribute,” and Hittite 
da- “take ” beside general Indo-European dé- “ give.” 

In general it is even more difficult definitely to identify a lin- 
guistic innovation as an instance of contamination than as an 
instance of analogical creation. If a satisfactory proportion cannot 
be found it is worth while to search for possible sources of con- 
tamination, but one can be confident of his results only in exceptional 
circumstances. Thus Lat. urbdénus cannot be derived from words 
like Rémdnus by any possible proportion. But if we assume that 
some prehistoric predecessor of urbdnus (say *urbicus) was as 
nearly synonymous with Rémdnus as urbs was in historic times 
with Réma, then hesitation between this *urbicus and Rémanus 
may well have yielded urbanus. Similarly the Greek comparatives 
in -eorepos from adjectives in -wy cannot be accounted for by a pro- 
portion, but they may have originated in hesitation between such a 
pair as *eddanovioy (or *eddapovrepos) and ebruyéotepos. The great 
weakness of such constructions is that they must forever remain 
purely hypothetical. 

None the less it is important for the student of etymology and 
phonology to bear in mind that two words may be fused if a speaker 
hesitates between them. In the realm of syntax contamination is 
much more practically important, since the lapses themselves get 
into our texts; the traditional term of Greek and Latin grammar 
is anacoluthon. 

Certain lapses seem to involve both analogical creation and con- 
tamination. This sort of thing is quite familiar in the speech of 
children. The Sterns ** record gingte as spoken by a four-year-old 
apparently by contamination of ging with gehte. So drunked seems 
to result from drunk and drinked, feets from feet and foots. The 
importance of this process for historical linguistics is illustrated by 
Lat. iecinoris “ of the liver ” from inherited iecinis and analogical 
*iecoris and similarly by itineris “of the road” from inherited 
*itinis and analogical *iteris. 

There seems to be no theoretic difficulty in assuming that an 
inherited form and a neologism due to distance assimilation may be 
contaminated, and it would be easily possible to explain many lapses 
in this way. A second person form is sometimes substituted for a 
first person form if that particular form has recently been spoken. 





84 Die Kindersprache* 141. 
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Thus Meringer cites from a seven-year-old: Du sagst “nach Haus,” 
“nach Haus” sagst ja auch ich” (p. 115). Hence when Merin- 
ger’s interlocutor had said: Ich seh, and Meringer responded: So, 
Du sehst ... siehst (p. 63); his form sehst may either be due to 
analogical creation or to contamination of assimilative Du seh and 
traditional Du siehst. 

I mention this possibility chiefly because it seems to furnish the 
only solution to a riddle of Greek grammar. Attic «iyi “I am” 
has been thought to contain € lengthened on the loss of o before p, 
although the writing with « was known to be uncomfortably early 
for such a theory. The recent discovery of an inscription of the 
end of the eighth century with the form «iyi ** shows beyond ques- 
tion that in this word « is a true diphthong. I suggest that it is a 
contamination of the second person « used by assimilation in the 
value “I am” and the inherited ~é. 

A study of the relatively few lapses that have been recorded indi- 
cates, then, that a good many of the linguistic innovations that have 
been ascribed to analogy are really instances of distance assimila- 
tion. Of the remainder, some certainly result from a situation 
that sets a problem in proportion, and there is reason to believe that 
this process is very common and of great importance in linguistic 
history. We have called it analogical creation. Very many lapses 
are due to rivalry between two possible responses to a complex of 
stimuli. Most such lapses remain isolated and therefore have no 
lasting effect upon language; but repetition of a particular lapse in 
a common phrase or in a common conversational sequence occa- 
sionally leads to a linguistic innovation. This process we have 
called contamination. 





35 Shear, Hesperia 5. 33. 




















A CONDITIONED SOUND CHANGE IN RAS SHAMRA: JA0S$1 


ZELLIG S. Harris 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ALPHABET of Ras Shamra included three signs for ’, one 
of which was used when an a-vowel followed, i.e. for ’a, 4, the 
other for 1, %, °@, and the third for ’u, *é#, ’6.2 But ’ without fol- 
lowing vowel also occurs in the language, and there has been 
considerable question as to how such ’ was represented. 

Bauer’s suggestion * that any one of the three signs could be 
used indiscriminately for vowelless * is inadmissible, for a definite 
relation usually exists between the *-sign used and the morphological 
vowel of the syllable in which it occurs: igra for “igra’, 8a for sa’; 
bir for bi’ru (T® 2.2), mit for mi’tu (T 23.9), yitsp for yi’tasipu 
(H 17); rum for ru’mu.* 

Ginsberg,® on the other hand, maintains that all vowelless ’ were 
represented by the ’-sign 1. Against this interpretation are arrayed 
many vowelless alephs written with u, a: 


u: rum (I iii 22, 37)° for ru’mu (rumm, A vi 18, etc., for the 
plural ru’wmt/im(a) is not a case in point). 





1This paper was read at the meeting of the Society in 1935, but I have 
held it up in the hope that further material from Ras Shamra would clarify 
some of its uncertainties. 

* Friedrich, ZA, N.F. 7.305 (1933); Ginsberg, Tarbiz 4.381 (1933) ; 
Albright, JPOS 14. 108-9 (1934). The three alephs are here transcribed 
a, i, u, it being understood that they always represent ’ with the vowel, 
thus ’a or a’, ete. 

®Hans Bauer, Die alphabetischen Keilschriftterte von Ras Schamra 
(1936) p. 66-7. 

‘Bauer’s further confusion of téu and tia is quite unnecessary: téu 
represents tissa’u, the preterite form used throughout, while tsa occurs 
only in jussive use, as will be seen below. 

5In Tarbiz 4.382, Orientalia 5.175 (1936). 

*The Ras Shamra tablets are referred to as in J. A. Montgomery and 
Z. 8. Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts (Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society IV 1935) p. 43-4, 85, 131. Most important tablets 
published since: F (Syria 1935, 247-66), G (Ch. Virolleaud, La légende 
phénicienne de Danel [Mission de Ras Shamra I] 1936), H (Ch. Virolleaud, 
La légende de Keret [Mission de Ras Shamra II] 1936), I (Syria 1936. 
150-73), J (Syria 1936. 209-28), K (Syria 1936. 335). 
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mud (D iii 2) for mu’di (noun in construct case: bmud sin, as 
against the adjective ma’du in ‘z mid T? 2.13, wyahp mid 
T* A, mid ksp B v 77; mad H 88 is of uncertain value). 

yuhd (B iv 16) for yu’hadu (Qal Passive).’ 

yuhb (D v 18) for yw’habu (Qal Passive) .® 

a: bat (G 1. 213-4) for ba@’ta (pf. 2 m. sg.; for form, see below). 

Sa (B viii 5, D v 13, H 75) necessarily for Sa’ (imperv. m. sg.).° 

sha (D i 22) perhaps imperative saha’. 

yqra (B vii 47) and igra (C1) are jussive by context: yigra’, 
“qgra’. 

tsa (D ii 16 and, in different context, G 1.89) seems in each 
case to be jussive ¢issa’, with the force of a command.”® 

wymsa (F i 37) and lysa (E 6, G 1.75, 78 (= ?), 113, 141; 
wysa E 30?) are probably not jussives but Short Preterite 
wayimsa’, li yisa’.** 


The evidence for the reading 1% yisa’ involves a slight excursus 
into the vocalization of the verbal system. In Ras Shamra there is 
observable a correlation between the vowel of the preformative and 





* While this is not certain, the only way to suit form and context seems 
to be to take it as a Passive of the First Stem, with perhaps the meaning 
‘lighted’; cf. Albright, JPOS 14.121; the 4%b'r following should be taken 
as a Shafel infinitive in complement to yuhd. 

* No other verbal form seems to fit here; the unexpected use of a passive 
here may be connected with the stative force of the root itself. 

* The form su (C 54, 65) represents the plural ga’%. C65 should be read 
&u ‘db tk mdbr qdé ‘ bear ye offering into .. .’; for the use of tk, cf. tk pnh 
parallel to gdmh ‘before him’ B v 107-8. 

1° Ginsberg’s reading of some of these forms as subjunctive-cohortative, 
e.g. "igra’a, is unsatisfactory for these cases, some of which are clearly ir 
the syntactic position of the West Semitic jussive. 

11 On present evidence, Ras Shamra seems to have had two preterite forms, 
a common yagtulu used for narrative: ysu for yissa’u (D vi 22, rt. ni’), 
tgly for tagliyu (?, B iv 23, rt. gly, where the y shows the presence of the 
final vowel) ; and a Short Preterite, with no inflectional vowel, preserving 
the older Semitic form and used chiefly after wa- “and”, l@ “indeed”: 
wy'n for waya‘né (A i 21, rt. ‘ny), la&sihm for la ’adési’hum (E 2, rt. ys’). 
In addition there was a Present, which was also a preformative conjugation 
but with as yet unknown vocalization; with a jussive (apocopate) perhaps 
similar in form to the Short Preterite, as in yiqra’, the Afel yamsi’ (A v 4), 
yon for the Nifal yibbané “let there be built” (B iv 62, rt. bny); there 
was also an energetic in -an. Albright points out a subjunctive in -a which 
seems to be used after the particle 1a, li-, JPOS 14.113. For a somewhat 
different analysis of the tenses, see Ginsberg, Orientalia 5. 176, 181. 
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that of the second root syllable. Where the stem-vowel is w or 4, 
the preformative has a: ’amluku (A i 34), ‘assibu (In, G 2 ii 16), 
‘aridy (ly, D vi 25), ‘asitu (IIwy, B v 123), ‘abkiyu (IIIy, G 
1.111).** Where, because of a laryngal, the stem-vowel has been 
changed to a, the preformative changed to i: “il’ak (B vii 45), 
islahu (H 236), *imhasu (G 1.196), *igqgahu (lgh, H 204), *ida* 
(yd‘, A iii 8).** Laryngals effected this change to a in all verbs 
except IIwy roots, where the vowel was long: ’astih (D ii 21), ‘anth- 
(A iii 17). In the root ys’, therefore, the stem-vowel must have 
become a: yisa’.** The forms wysit (H 85, 87, 100) and tsi (G 
3.24) do not necessarily conflict with this reading, for they are 
Present, jussive by context, and their i-vowel may be the vowel of 
the Present. 

It is therefore clear that i does not represent all vowelless alephs ; 
the choice of sign was determined by the neighboring vowel, follow- 
ing or preceding the ’, so that the a-aleph could represent ’a or a’, 
and so on. This was the suggestion of Friedrich,*® and has been 
amply upheld by the evidence which has appeared since he made it. 
It will be seen that every form cited thus far is consistent with this 
reading. 

When the whole material is reviewed, however, Friedrich’s read- 
ing is found to leave a residue of apparently inconsistent forms, 
written with i although the vowel preceding the ’ is morphologically 
a: sin for *sé’nu (B vi 41), and so *rd’Suhu (A i 32), *ma’du; tihd 
for *ta@’hudu (A ii 9), and so *yd@’hud (T°B), *t@’kulu (A ii 35), 
*ta’supuki (G 1.66), *yd’pé (H 83), *ta’kulina (?, if 2 f. sg., 
F i 10); thtin for *tihta’nd (T 2.14). Ata time when many of 
the texts used here were as yet unpublished, I showed this material 
to Professor Speiser. He suggested immediately the apparent 





*2 The derived stems also have a-preformatives: Piel 'abbaqitu (A iv 44), 
Afel ’aslitukd, Shafel 'asaspirukad (both G 2 vi 28), but the t-stems have é: 
‘imtahisu (B ii 24), "i&statukad (rt, &-t, F ii 58). The vowel of the second 
root syllable in all the derived stems is i: t-stems ‘ista’iru (G 3.15), 
yittas’ (jussive, T 2.17), Piel ‘ama’idu (H 58), Afel yamsi’, Shafel 
'asési’ hum, 

*8 This correlation in accordance with Barth’s law was shown by Ginsberg 
as early as 1933 in Tarbiz 4.182. Barth’s law, in ZDMG@ 48.4 (1894) is 
substantiated by the unequivocal evidence from Ras Shamra. 

* The Hebrew yésé is a later development, cf. G. Bergstriisser, Hebriische 
Grammatik II § 26n (1929). 

** ZA N.F. 7.307 (1933); Albright, JPOS 14. 108, n. 37a. 
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existence of a regular sound change, and the possible contacts 
with similar changes in Akkadian and Aramaic. The writing of 
all these forms can be explained on one assumption: that there 
had taken place a sound change of a>e before *.** This would 
yield sé’nu, té’hudu, tihté’nd, and so on, written with 1-alephs. 

There remains but to fix the conditionséf the change. It did not 
take place in Sa’, yigra’, and the words of similar construction above ; 
therefore it must have been limited to medial syllable-closing °. 
Nor did it take place in ba’td,’7 whence we may judge that it was 
limited to short a. There are a few other forms which may preserve 
the combination a’, in particular yakl (B v 103) “ he gave to eat ”, 
and tarsn (A ii 14) “ would you desire.” The former is certainly 
not Qal, and more probably Afel than Piel; the latter is Present 
and its vowels therefore uncertain. If yakl is Afel ya’kilu (if the 
second vowel was long at this time), and tarsn represents ta’risind, 
we may have to posit that only accented 4’ changed to é’; in that 
case it would be necessary to assume that tikln above is not 2 f. sg., 
but perhaps an energetic, with the accent on the @’."® 

It is possible, therefore, to conclude that in the speech of Ras 
Shamra before 1500 B. c. there had taken place a sound change of 
short (accented?) a’>e’ when the ’ was followed by a consonant 
(i. e. medial). 

While a more definite connection of this change with those of 





1¢ Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (1936) p. 67. 

17 That bd@’ta “ you have come ” has long @ (which is required for differen- 
tiation from the a which, in such circumstances, became e) is justified on 
several grounds. In the preterite, the stem vowel of these IIwy verbs was 
long, as was seen above from the fact that they did not become a in the 
presence of laryngals. The reasons for considering the vowel of the perfect 
as long are given by Landsberger, OLZ 1926. 975, also H. Bauer—P. Leander, 
Historische Grammatik der hebréischen Sprache (1922) p. 391 (where the 
derivation from *gawama is unacceptable) ; against this Bergstrisser, Heb. 
Gram. II § 28v, suggests that the vowel was short and was lengthened in 
Hebrew. Cf. also the Amarna form nuhti (rt. n-b) in Amarna letter 147. 
56, which has been explained as representing South Canaanite *néhti: 
Dhorme, RB 11. 56 (1911); Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe (Leipziger 
semitische Studien 5) p. 66; against it Bergstriisser, Heb. Gram. II § 28 f. 

18 Other forms do not come into consideration here: yahp and yark (J39) 
are Piel, as is probably tadm (H 26); tadm tiu/dm (G 1.204) is unclear 
as is also the group ispi (Di 5), ispa (A v 20); raim (Di 3) is, of course, 
the plural ra’asim. 
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neighboring languages is as yet premature, certain similarities will 
bear investigation. 

In Akkadian, i and u with following or preceding laryngal, 
became 7, w@, or remained, infrequently, 7’, wu’, and the like (all 
laryngals becoming *): limu, li’mu; biru, mu’du. However, a in 
such position, while it sometimes yielded 4, and rarely a’, usually 
became é (never e’). The change to é took place regularly if the 
laryngal was *‘ or g, sometimes, if it was *, h, h. In the forms 
which changed to é@ there are no variants preserving the *: résu, 
bélu; i.e. the * was absorbed more regularly into the e than into 
the other vowels (a included), which is natural, for the e must 
have had the greatest affinity with the laryngal, since it was a pro- 
duct of its influence. Because of this complete absorption of the ’ 
in the e < a, it is difficult to discover whether the change was directly 
a‘> é, ah > é, and so on (coalescence of the ‘, h with the a), or 
a‘>e*(>e’) >é. The latter appears phonetically more probable. 
Some external evidence exists in the forms in which the laryngal 
was probably absorbed not into the vowel, but into the following 
consonant, or in which the laryngal was initial and later dropped 
from speech: teppus (‘ps), terrig (‘rs); epésu from rare epasu 
< *apasu, erésu < *ardsu, Permansive erib < *garib. Here, ob- 
viously, the a was changed to e under the influence of the laryngal, 
but without involving its absorption. Within the limits noted above, 
then, Akkadian reveals a change of a before or after a laryngal to e, 
and only later to é with the absorption of the ’. 

In Aramaic, the change of medial a’> é may be seen in all dia- 
lects: *® Syriac nékul, other dialects yékul,?° ré3a,** and so on. The 





1° Under certain conditions a’ becomes 4; the exact limits of the changes 
to @ and é are not entirely clear; cf. T. Néldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische 
Grammatik? (1898) p. 74; H. Bauer—P. Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch- 
Aramaischen (1927) p. 59. 

*°The I’ verb forms could be explained as < *ni’kul, etc., since the pre- 
formative vowel changed from a to i in the strong verb. However, the 
difference between nékul and the West Syriac nimar < original *ni’mar 
suggests that we have here a direct development from *na’kul; cf. C. 
Prockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen I (1908) p. 562 g. 

*1 Bauer—Leander, Gram. Bib.-Aram. p. 60, explain the e here as assimila- 
tion to the §; however, it is when followed by consonant that # has this 
effect, Néldeke, Kurz. Syr. Gram. p. 32. Their derivation, ibid., of wélaha 
< *wi’lahd seems doubtful; the conjunction remained wa-. 
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letter aleph was used in Syriac as a vowel letter for é in open syl- 
lables.22 The occurrence in Syriac of traces of a>e under the 
influence of ’,?* make it probable that here, as in Akkadian, the 
history was a’) e’> é. 

In Hebrew, under varying conditions, a’ changes to 4, with 
absorption of the glottal stop, or remains a’: rds < *ras < *ra’s-, 
masa < *masa’, ma’*kal. There are, however, groups of forms which 
exhibit an e-vowel in the masoretic vocalization of the Bible. Of 
these, the IIT’ verbs with e-vowel are explained as new constructions 
on the analogy of the IIIwy verbs.** The imperfect ye’tkol forms 
of I’ verbs (by the side of yékal imperfects) may be explained as 
late formations on the analogy of the late yigtol imperfect * 
(yigtol < yagtol by change of a> in closed unaccented syllables). 
In the Babylonian vocalization, these verbs regularly have long é: 
tésof ;** since the above change of a to 7 is much less frequent in 
the Babylonian vocalization, it is probable that we have here a 
(dialectal) change of a’>e’>é. In addition to this group, the 
Tiberian vocalization itself leaves a number of forms which cannot 
be easily explained except by a change from a’: e. g. résit (written 
with aleph) < ra’sit, sérit (usually written with aleph) .*? 

It would appear that in scme of the northern dialects of Hebrew 
which existed by the side of the Jerusalem (Judaean) dialect, a’ 
changed to e’ under certain conditions; the unexplained forms 
above may represent inter-dialectal borrowings into Judaean 
Hebrew or into the usage of the masoretes.*® 

The following conclusions may now be stated: In most of the 
known Semitic languages of the northern area, in Akkadian, 
Aramaic, Ras Shamra, and northern dialects of Hebrew, under 
conditions which differed in the various languages, the pronuncia- 





22 Néldeke, Kurz. Syr. Gram. p. 32. 

23 Néldeke, ibid. p. 24, 65; Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik p. 31. 

*4 Bergstriisser, Heb. Gram. II § 29h. 

*° Bauer—Leander, Hist. Gram. Heb. p. 347; Bergstriisser, Heb. Gram. I 
§ 15d (1918). 

26 P, Kahle, Masoreten des Ostens p. 185. 

27 Against Bergstriisser, Heb. Gram. I § 15d. 

*8 For dialect borrowing, see L. Bloomfield, Language (1933) p. 476-87. 
This borrowing has no relation to the position of Bauer—Leander, Hist. 
Gram. Heb. p. 15-20, that Hebrew was a Mischsprache, for they refer to a 
confusion of large morphologic classes developing from two distinct divisions 
of the Semitic language group. 
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tion of a before ’ inclined toward e. The ’ was later absorbed into 
the vowel, yielding é, but in the Ras Shamra inscriptions the e’ 
stage is preserved. This must be understood not as a weakening of 
the ’, but as an anticipatory assimilation of the a to it. While it is 
true that the only distinctive element in the ’ is the glottal stop, 
the other organs of speech necessarily had characteristic attendant 
positions during a typical pronunciation of ’, and it is the anticipa- 
tion of these non-distinctive positions which must explain the change 
in quality of the preceding a. The change did not yield a new 
phoneme e, because this was but an alternant of the a-phoneme; *° 
the use of the i-aleph in Ras Shamra for this sound merely indicates 
that it was sufficiently different from the usual Ras Shamra a. 





2° See Sapir, “ Sound Patterns in Language,” in Language, 1. 43-4 (1925). 








THE ROLE OF CYRUS IN DEUTERO-ISAIAH? 


CARROLL E. Stmcox 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Ir Is UNFORTUNATE that so much critical analysis of Deutero- 
Isaiah has proceeded from the assumption that it was written after 
the fall of Babylon.* This has tended to shift the attention from 
one portion at least (caps. xl-xlviii) which must have preceded the 
entry of Cyrus. The most striking proof is seen in xlvi: 1, the 
familiar line beginning “ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth.” Ob- 
viously, this predicts the end of the dominion of the Babylonian 
gods, on the capture of the city by Cyrus. But it is equally obvious 
that the prophet cannot be speaking here of a fait accompli; for 
actually, it never occurred. His assurance (xlvi: 1-2) * that Cyrus 
will remove the images of Bel and Nebo, thus refusing to acknowl- 
edge their sovereign claims, is proved false by the conqueror’s own 
statement that he is king by virtue of his chosen sonship of Marduk. 
It is he whom Marduk has chosen, according to the author of the 
Cyrus Cylinder,* to be “ a righteous prince according to his heart’s 
desire who would grasp his hands.” But Deutero-Isaiah makes 
substantially the same assertion on behalf of Yahwéh: “ Thus saith 
Yahwéh unto his anointed, unto Cyrus whose right hand I have 
taken ” (xlv: 1).5 There is an obvious and complete contradiction 
here between what the prophet expected and what actually happened. 





1A paper read before the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society, Chicago, March 27, 1936. I must acknowledge here the kind and 
invaluable assistance of my two teachers, Professors F. W. Buckler and 
H. G. May, without which this paper could not have been written. 

* As early as 1876, Cheyne (art. “Israel,” Enc. Britt., ixth ed., pp. 
377-384) recognized that caps. xl-xlviii “evidently form a section by 
themselves,” which has “one leading idea—the great crisis impending over 
Babylon and Israel. Babylon and her gods must fall, that Israel may rise 
again with the glorious function of giving a religion to the world.” 

* Cf. American Revised Version. 

‘Dougherty: Nabonidus and Belshazzar, text of Cyrus Cylinder, lines 
11b-15 (p. 176). 

® Heb. text: 


192 YAPINT WH IWR? Tim TONTD 
One technical difference, however, between the Babylonian rite and the 
Hebrew writer’s phrase must be noticed. In the former (see note 4) it 
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But the passage, “ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth,” is important 
not only for its bearing upon the problem of dating the prophecy. 
Its major significance lies in the fact that it is a contemporary 
expression of the conflict between the claims of Babylon and the 
anti-Babylonian opposition in this age. For many years after 
Babylon ceases to be a major political power, the idea of Babylon 
forms the touchstone of whole policies of empire. Furthermore, 
recognition of Bel becomes a mark of Achaemenid policy and a 
guarantee of Achaemenid success. The defeat of Xerxes I, suc- 
cessor of Darius, by the Greeks, is laid to the fact that he destroyed 
the temple of Marduk and despised that deity.’ It remained for 
Alexander the Great to restore Marduk, and the tradition preserved 
in Arrian and Pseudo-Callisthenes * asserts that Alexander, follow- 
ing the example of Cyrus, restored the temple of Marduk—and re- 
built the tomb of Cyrus as well. 

The case of Xerxes reflects the pro-Babylonian side of the 
picture. For the other side we must turn to the lands flanking the 
Mesopotamian region, of which Babylon is the centre, namely 
Palestine and Elam. 

First, let us consider the Jewish position. In the prediction of 
the exile of the idols of Bel and Nebo, there is reflected a thorough- 
going and traditional hatred of Babylon and her gods, a hatred that 
permeates the whole of Jewish history. The way in which this 





is the King who grasps the god’s hands; but Deutero-Isaiah reverses the 
order, so that it is Yahwéh who grasps Cyrus’ hand. This might con- 
ceivably have the rhetorical purpose of emphasizing the prophet’s theory 
that Yahwéh has chosen Cyrus. Another noteworthy point is that this is 
the first instance in the O. T. where the phrase is applied to divine election. 
This seems a very strong indication that Deutero-Isaiah has actually taken 
over the idea underlying the familiar Babylonian ritual and applied it 
here to the choice of Cyrus by Yahwéh. 

* This conflict in its earliest stage has been fully analyzed by Father Eric 
Burrowes, S. J., in his essay, “ Some Cosmological Patterns in Babylonian 
Religion” (The Labyrinth, ed. 8. H. Hooke, pp. 43-71). He asserts (pp. 
52-59) that the Hebrew story of the Tower of Babel is a “ polemic against 
Babylonian pretensions ” as these were expressed in the ziqqurat of Babylon. 
M. Jastrow, in 1911, developed the same position in his Religion in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria (see esp. pp. 288-290 for his treatment of the attitude 
of the Hebrew writers toward Babylon). 

*Cf. Herod., I: 183; Ctes., Hac. Pers., 22; Arrian, vii: 17. 

8 Arrian, Anabasis (ed. Roos) VI: 29: 1, 4 ff. (C. 57); The Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (trans. Budge), Bk. I: 12; Bk. II: 18. 

* Cf. above, note 6. 
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feeling influences Deutero-Isaiah in particular will be observed 
throughout this discussion. 

The contradiction between the prophet’s statements and the 
actual events which followed the triumph of Cyrus not only in the 
passage already cited but also in others,’® forces us to the explana- 
tion that they were written during the period preceding the fall, 
indeed before the siege, of the city, at the time when the news came 
that Cyrus, having completed his conquests of Media and Lydia, 
had resolved to advance against Babylon. The problem immediately 
at hand is the prophet’s use of the réle of Cyrus as the leader of the 
anti-Babylonian forces. 

First of all, it must be noticed that the writer, a devout Jew, 
adopts a gentile, a prince of the gdyim, as the Messiah of Yahwéh. 
This constitutes a paradox in Jewish thought that cannot readily be 
resolved. Perplexing as this paradox may be, however, it would 
have been still more surprising had Deutero-Isaiah written in this 
way after Cyrus had grasped the “right arm” of Bel Marduk. 
In fact, the whole tenor of the passage points rather to the prophet’s 
expectation that Cyrus is even about to acknowledge Yahwéh as 
his god. That is the only possible meaning of the passage xli: 25b 
as it stands, referring to Cyrus as one who “will call upon my 
name ”—‘SW3 NP. The passage in its present form has given 
rise to considerable perplexity. But if the tense of the verb is 
left in the simple future, and the pronominal suffix “my” is 
retained (pace Duhm),’* we have: “he will call upon my name.” 





1° For instance, the whole thought in Deutero-Isaiah which is first ex- 
pressed in xli: 15-16, namely that Israel shall be made a “ threshing- 
sledge” (Fi*D’D bya wan) that will “thresh mountains and smash 
them” (ph) BY WTA) is obviously the result of a glowing hope that 
was never fulfilled. If Deutero-Isaiah had written after Cyrus’ conquest, 
he would have realized that the only blessing to Israel which the conquest 
could bring was restoration to Palestine and the reestablishment of the 
Temple. But in the passage I have cited, the prophet clearly declares that 
Yahwéh, working through the deliverance of Cyrus, is to make of Israel a 
mighty nation in a temporal as well as a spiritual sense. Such a prophecy, 
obviously, must have been made before the facts resulting from the restora- 
tion were realized. 

11 See above n. 5. 

12. Duhm’s comment (Das Buch Jesaiah, p. 309) is a representative ex- 
pression of the theory that the passage must be emended to read “Ww NPN 
—TI will call him by name.” There is no variant reading or other version 
as evidence for this emendation; but a still weightier argument for accept- 
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And that is exactly what Deutero-Isaiah, writing in the expectation 
of Cyrus’ entry into Babylon, almost certainly intended to say. 
Having established the priority of the prophecy to the fall of 
Babylon, we must turn now to the problem of why Deutero-Isaiah 
looked to Cyrus to achieve the overthrow of Marduk and Nebo. 
The first reason is geographical. Cyrus came from Anshan in 
Elam, from the east (WEY"M}0) of the Babylonian Empire. The 
foundation of his kingship rested upon the possession, not only of 
Elam, but of Sumer and Akkad.** Prior to Cyrus’ conquest of 
Media, Persia was under the protection, not of Bel Marduk, against 
whose kingdom Cyrus is marching, not of Ahura Mazda, the pro- 
tector of the Median (his grandfather’s) realm; ** not of Yahwéh, 
but of Mithra. With the capture of Media, however, by the young 
king of Elam, Sumer, and Akkad, there was effected a fusion of 
the cults of Ahura Mazda and Mithra (which may have been 
in process for some time as a result of the earlier relations of the 
Median and Persian courts).1> Moreover, there may be detected 





ing the text as it stands is xlv: 3, where the purpose of the “ calling” is, 
in part, to acquaint Cyrus with Yahwéh. 

18 The title, “King of Sumer and Akkad,” was one of great antiquity 
at the time of Cyrus, having been first assumed by Ur-Nammu, founder of 
the third dynasty of Ur, c. 2290 B.c. The Avesta never lets us forget that 
the Glory (hvarend) belongs to the Aryan race, and Azi Dahhdk, the arch 
fiend of Iranian literature, becomes the mythological protagonist of the 
Semites in their fiendish endeavor to seize “the Glory that cannot forcibly 
be seized.” A. G. and E. Warner, in the introduction to their translation 
of The Shahnimah of Firdausi (Vol. I, pp. 54-55) give an elucidating para- 
graph to this point. 

So then, in Cyrus’ eyes the possessor of the Royal Glory must be ipso 
facto the “King of Sumer and Akkad ”—in other words, the legitimate 
ruler of the whole Euphrates valley. 

14 E. Meyer in his article on Astayages in Enc. Britt. (xith ed., Vol. IT, 
p. 821) cites the fact that “the Armenian historians render the name 
Astyages by Ashdahak, i.e. Azhi Dahaka (Zohak), the mythical king of 
the Iranian epics, who has nothing whatever to do with the historical King 
of the Medes.” But he does not tell us why there can be no possible 
connection. I would suggest that the tradition preserved by the Armenian 
historians is not accidental, but that Astyages, by his memorable attempt, 
which is attested by both history and legend, to destroy Cyrus at birth, 
came eventually to be identified with the Azi Dahik of the Avestas—or, 
indeed, it was he who adumbrated the mythical] figure. 

%®* Xenophon (Cyropaedia, Bks. I and II) in his account of the boyhood 
of Cyrus gives us our most detailed record of this stage. 

It is possible that the passage in Zamyfd Yast, VII, 35b (S. B. E. Vol. 
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a political settlement, which we see later reflected in the settlement 
of Darius after the rebellion of the false Smerdis, whereby the 
Magi, as the hereditary guardian priesthood of the Median religious 
rights, now found themselves entrusted with the privilege and 
duty of recognizing the true possessor of the royal Glory.1® The 
fusion, whether in process or already accomplished at the time of 
Cyrus’ conquest, relieves us of the necessity of attempting a dis- 
tinction between the Perso-Mithraic and the Medo-Zoroastrian 
elements in his position. 

So it is possible for us now to turn to a non-Jewish interpreta- 
tion of the réle of Cyrus, which in many ways constitutes a remark- 
able parallel to Deutero-Isaiah as representing the other strand in 
the anti-Babylonian tradition—the Persian.‘7 This interpretation 
is found in the Zamydd Yast, which most significantly stops at 
Cyrus ** in its narrative of the struggle which began at creation for 
“the Glory that cannot forcibly be seized.” Since Cyrus (Husravah) 
is the last human figure to be named in that song of kingship 
(malkutha) of the Great King, and since this theological tradition 
persists, to be included in the later development of Persian Shah- 
namah,'® we are justified in this deduction: that the tradition 





xxiii) refers specifically to this fusion: “Then Mithra seized that Glory, 
Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, whose ear is quick to hear, who has a 
thousand senses. We sacrifice unto Mithra, the lord of all countries 
(italics mine), whom Ahura Mazda has created the most glorious of all 
the gods in the heavens.” If by this time Mithra had become, not only 
the god of Elam, but “the lord of all countries,” then the Medo-Persian 
fusion which I suggest must have been completed on the theological basis 
set forth in the rest of the above passage. The process, then, by which 
this fusion is accomplished is by making Mithra (the native deity of 
Cyrus) the god of all the lands Cyrus has conquered, as well as the faith- 
ful minister created by Ahura Mazda. It is by the same process that 
Deutero-Isaiah seeks to establish the oecumenical supremacy of Yahwéh. 

*° This incident is fully dealt with by G. Rawlinson, in Ancient Monar- 
chies, Vol. III, 460 ff. He sums it up thus: “On the one hand, the im- 
postor had to guard against acting in any way which would throw sus- 
picion on his being really Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. On the other, he had 
to satisfy the Magian priests, to whom he was well known, and on whom 
he mainly depended for support, if his imposture should be detected.” 

17 For a thorough and competent treatment of the Persian concept of 
the Regnum Dei, see A. F. Von Gall, Basileia tow Theou, cap. iv: “ Die 
Reich-Gottes-Hoffnung im Parsismus.” 

18 Zamyad Yast, XII. 

1° See Prof. Buckler’s article, “ Firdausi’s Shiahnimah and the Genealogia 
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represented by the Zamydd Yast, irrespective of any theory of its 
actual reduction to writing,?® dates from the same period as the 
writing of Deutero-Isaiah. 

Moreover, Deutero-Isaiah is the sole channel through which the 
Cyrus heroic legend, or saga, enters Jewish thought. In fact the 
sole reference to the Achaemenid House in Jewish literature prior 
to P, results in the transformation of the Messiah-kingship of the 
House of David into a Messiahship of oecumenical significance and 
claims to be fulfilled in the triumph of the god of Jerusalem over 
the god of Babylon.** 

The conflict between Jerusalem and Babylon as rival claimants 
to be the theocratic centre of the earth arises long before the period 
under discussion, and from the Jewish side at least the element of 
hostile rivalry is clearly attested. Burrowes ** has worked out the 
rise and development of this conflict, and it need not detain us here. 

But the issue between Jerusalem and Babylon for hierocentric 
supremacy has its parallel in the similar counterclaim against 
Babylon made by the capital of Media, Persia, or Elam (it is im- 
possible to ascertain which, and immaterial) reflected in a passing 
allusion in the Zend Avesta in opposition to Bawri (Babylon).** 
This brings us to the issue at stake. Can it be shown that Deutero- 
Isaiah was applying the technique of Elamite or Zoroastrian 
theories of kingship ** in order to transfer to Yahwéh the triumph 





Regni Dei,” JAOS, Supp. no. 1, Sept. 1935, pp. 1-21. In this essay is 
traced the history of the philosophy of kingship which begins with the 
Cyrus “royal shepherd” saga and eventually passes outside the Persian 
realm to penetrate virtually the whole of Asia Minor. 

20°F. Nau, “tude Historique sur la Transmission de l’Avesta” (Rev. 
de VHist. des Rel., XCV, 1927), pp. 149-199 for a full discussion. Nau places 
the reduction to writing after the death of Khusrau Parwiz. It may be 
suggested that the Avestan antagonism to Alexander arises from his iden- 
tification with Babylon and is a continuation of the Medo-Babylonian feud. 

*tSee Buckler, op. cit., n. 9, p. 9ff. Also, his paper, “ Regnum et 
Ecclesia,” Church History, Vol. III, no. 1, March, 1934, pp. 24-29. 

22 See above, n. 6. 

*°S. B. E., Vol. XXIII: Aban Yast, VIII, 28-29 (p. 60); notice the 
editor’s footnote on this passage. 

* Note esp. Iv: 16a: aw nd) "23 PTS ‘Pe RY.“ There has 
gone out from my mouth a truth; a word and it shall not return.” 

This concept, i.e. of the irrevocable nature of a divine law or word, is 
generally regarded as being peculiar to the Medo-Persian religion—and it 
is so (Cf. Dan. vi: 16, re the law of the Medes and Persians, “that no in- 
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in the struggle of the gods (Gotterkampf) which others assigned, 
and erroneously in his eyes, to Mithra, Ahura Mazda, Sin,?> Marduk 
and Nebu? There are at least two positive lines of evidence (a 
third, more conjectural, is taken up in note 28), which lead toward 
the establishment of this position. The first is that Elam and Israel 
were both vassal states under the neo-Babylonian dynasty,”® and as 
fellow-subjects resident in the capital had, consequently, a common 
political grievance that would naturally draw them together. 
Secondly, they had both, as we have seen, a religious animus ** 
against Babylon, which, under the circumstances of their common 
hatred of idolatry, would constitute an additional bond. 

These two certain facts, namely the political and religious anti- 
pathies toward Babylon which Elam and Israel held in common, 
with the support of the problematical but, to my mind, not im- 
probable etymological link of Cyrus’ name (which is taken up in 
detail in note 28 q. v.),?* suggest that the prophet was in direct con- 





terdict nor statute which the king establisheth can be changed”; also 
Herodotus, XXXI, 9-10, and Esther i: 19ff.). The possibility of Persian 
thought in Deutero-Isaiah in this concept appears, then, not wholly im- 
probable. 

2° Dougherty, op. cit., n. 4. In the paragraphs pp. 153-157 he deals with 
the singular devotion of Nabonidus to the Sin worship. 

26 It is noteworthy in this connection that Cyrus found Elam a willing 
and useful ally when finally he attacked Babylon. Dr. R. Campbell Thomp- 
son, in his essay in the Camb. Anc. Hist. (Vol. III, ch. X, p. 223) sum- 
marizes the military data at hand. 

*7 Primitive Mithraism is as conspicuously free from idolatry as is 
primitive Zoroastrianism. This fact would render the Babylonian idolatry 
as odious to the Elamites as it was to the Jews, whose abhorrence is so 
forcefully reflected by Deutero-Isaiah. Herodotus (I, 131) is struck by 
the Mithraic antipathy towards idolatry. 

Jastrow (op. cit., n. 6) sees in this fact an explanation, in part at least, 
of Cyrus’ sympathy for the Jews. He states more specifically that this 
sympathy was partially due “to the similarity of the conceptions of 
divine government in Zoroastrianism and post-exilic Judaism; the attitude 
of such prophets as the second Isaiah towards Cyrus was not prompted 
solely by the favour shown the Jews by Cyrus, but arose in part from the 
bond of sympathy between Zoroastrianism and monotheistic Judaism ” (p. 
61, note 1). 

*°The data here taken up are concerned with the etymology of the 
name “Cyrus” in its bearing upon our discussion. Upon this evidence 
must rest our answer to the question of whether or not Deutero-Isaiah was 
acquainted with the language of Elam, and the extent of that acquaintance. 
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tact with Medo-Persian thought. However different in some 
respects the Jewish and the Zoroastrian religious and political 
traditions were, they were forced for the moment into a position 
of alliance against a common foe to which they were both subject. 





M. Huart in his La Perse Antique et la Civilization Iranienne makes this 
assertion: “Les Perses disaient que ce nom (Kiros) signifiait, ‘soleil,’ et 
le rapprochaient, par conséquent, du hvare zend; mais ce n’est peut-étre 
qu'une étymologie populaire; si ce nom est anzanite, il signifiait, ‘ berger.’ ” 
(p. 41, note 1). So then, the key-words in this discussion are “sunlight ” 
(hvarené) and “shepherd.” The etymologies of these two words respec- 
tively are taken up in the paragraphs immediately following: 

1. For a full review of the etymology of hvarené (}3°")M) see W. Geiger 
and E. Kuhn, Grundr. Ir. Phil. i: 37, 95, 149, 180, 260, 262 (cf. \}M), 267; 
ii: 77, 387, 423; also see O. G. Von Wesendonk, Das Welt bild der Iranier, 
pp. 19, 47, 77, 80, 81, 133, 143, and note. 

2. “Shepherd” 7p. This word may come from either of two verbal roots 
in Hebrew, both my) , one meaning “ to pasture, tend, graze,” and the other, 
“to associate with.” Hence only the pointing remains to distinguish between 
‘yy “my shepherd,” and ‘| “my friend.” It is true that the Massoretic 
text has only the former, and it is this which we should prefer to accept. 
But the possibility of a double entente in ‘YS as (1) the friend of God, 
the king, and (2) the shepherd of God, also a king, is not out of the 
question. But when Deutero-Isaiah speaks of Abraham as the “ friend of 
God” (xli, 8), he uses, not the root 75, but SA. That the title as 
applied to Abraham is a royal title is evident form Gen. xii: 2-3, xvii, 3-4, 
7; xviii: 17; xx: 16-17, ete; and II Chron. xx: 7. It is plain from Gen. xiv: 
22 that Abraham has declared his kingship as over against that of the king 
of Sodom, and it is noteworthy that this appears in a Melchizedek passsage. 

But the translation “herdsman” or “shepherd” is favored by both 
text and tradition. And if this is accepted, then the following conclusion 
is in order: since Herodotus (I, 113), in relating Cyrus’ rescue by a herds- 
man after being exposed as an infant to die according to the order of 
Astyages, also relates that the herdsman changed Cyrus’ name. The pur- 
pose of this step must have been to prevent Astyages’ learning that the 
child still lived. It was the royal implication of the name Cyrus which, 
according to this suggestion, made it dangerous for the child to retain. 

Another possibility is that the change of name reflects a rationalization 
of the name Cyrus (if M. Huart’s statement is correct), an obvious dis- 
guise to hide the name by which he was known at the Median court. The 
two reasons I have suggested might well have been combined in the step. 
At any rate, they make practically certain one fact: that the name Cyrus 
is connected with the idea of shepherd. 

The most notable “shepherd ” passages in Deutero-Isaiah are: xl: 16; 
xliii: 2-8, 14; xliv: 1-5; xlv: 14 ff. It is quite legitimate to include in this 
category any passage where the shepherd theme is dominant and the meta- 
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The importance of the possibility suggested in note 28, that 
Deutero-Isaiah was sufficiently familiar with the Elamites to be 
acquainted with their language, lies in the fact that it makes 
reasonable this conclusion: that, having some knowledge of their 
idiom, he knew something of their political and religious outlook. 
If this is the case, then the words which the prophet ascribes to 
Yahwéh, “Cyrus my shepherd,” may be taken as an assertion by 
Yahwéh that the Anshan shepherd is not Mithra’s shepherd, but my 
shepherd.”® This is but one form in Deutero-Isaiah’s “ conveyance ” 
of authority from the “gods of the nations” to Yahwéh. It is 
perhaps the most striking case, but it is not alone. Associated with 
it is the whole conception of the Glory (7) 133) which can be 
identified with the hvarené kavaem of the Avesta, and with which 
it corresponds in every detail.*° In both the Zoroastrian tradition— 





phor obvious, even though the term 7#{Y% is not actually used. Through- 
out caps. xl-xlviii the “ shepherd-motif” provides the metaphor on which 
the whole structure of the Regnum Dei is based. In xli: 11, it is said of 
Yahwéh that “he shall feed his flock like a shepherd (APD ).” Then— 
most significantly—the term is applied (xliv: 28) to Cyrus, and the 
prophet, on behalf of Yahwéh, speaks of him as v4 wid —“ Cyrus, my 
shepherd ” (For meaning of fT)", see above; cf. nn. 5, 12 above). The real 
significance of this passage can be grasped only if the full force of the 
pronominal suffix “ my ” is recognized. The first fact that emerges is that, 
since the rule of Yahwéh is that of a divine shepherd, then “his chosen” 
human ruler, who will execute his divine rule upon earth, is likewise a 
shepherd. But a second fact also presents itself as a considerable possi- 
bility. The idea of the “shepherd-king ” belongs to the Davidic tradition 
in Israel. This is a natural outcome of the story of David’s own life. It 
is pertinent to ask, then, if Deutero-Isaiah, knowing the real meaning of 
Cyrus’ name, was not further influenced by this knowledge to declare Cyrus 
to be the “ anointed one” of Yahwéh? And may not the prominence of the 
“shepherd ” passages (listed earlier in this note) in his writing be like- 
wise attributed to the prophet’s knowledge of the dialect meaning of 
Kurush? 

2° Cf. ‘pw2 87P° of the text, and Duhm’s comment, above, n. 12. 

8° The three parallel ideas, in Hebrew and Avestan respectively, which 
establish this identification, are: (a) the material manifestations of the 
Glory; (b) the king as shepherd; (c) the royal righteousness. Refs. for 
each of these in the Zamydd Yast are as follows: 

(a) On the material manifestations of the Glory. II, 11-12: “So that 
they [the good creatures] may restore the world, which will (thenceforth) 
never grow old and never die, never decaying and never rotting, ever living 
and ever increasing, and master of its wish, when the dead will rise, and 
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pre-eminently in the Zamydd Yast—and in the Hebrew, the 
hvarené or the 733 is a divine gift. To use the Avestan phrase, it 
“cannot forcibly be seized”; otherwise, it eludes its pursuer. 
Whether the Hebrew word used is 7323, as in Deutero-Isaiah and 
the P passages, or 1}, as in Daniel, the result is the same: the 
Glory is the elusive possession of the king, whereby the king is the 
king, the representative of God on earth, and the incarnation of 
divine majesty. It is to the king as the temple ** (I use the word 
advisedly) of the divine Glory that sijdah is performed to the 
king. And the only question to be decided is, whence cometh the 
Glory? Who is the true god, whose Glory is imperishable? 
Deutero-Isaiah’s answer, which is his central theme, is that the 
true Glory is the 7}m 3133, as over against that of the gods who 
give their glory unto “ graven images ” (xlii: 8). It is on the point 
of the material manifestation of the divine Glory that Deutero- 
Isaiah and the Zamydd Yast correspond most strikingly. In cap. xl, 
the prophet draws a radiant picture of the world upon which the 7133 
mm shall be revealed: “Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low. . . . And all flesh shall see 





immortality will come, and the world will be restored at its wish; when 
the creation will grow deathless,—the prosperous creation of the Good 
Spirit,—and the Drug shall perish, though she may rush on every side 
to kill the holy beings; she and her hundred-fold brood shall perish, as is 
the will of the Lord.” Also: IV, 23-24; VII, 22-23; X, 67-69; XI, 72; 
XII, 75-76; XIII, 79-80; XIV, 84-87; XV. 

(b) On the king as shepherd. VII, 31, 34: “That [the kingly Glory] 
clave unto the bright Yima, the good shepherd, for a long time, while he 
ruled over the seven Karshvares of the earth, over the Daévas and men, 
the Yatus and Pairikas, the oppressors, the blind, and the deaf. . . . But 
when he began to find delight in words of falsehood and untruth, the Glory 
was seen to flee away from him in the shape of a bird. When his Glory 
had disappeared, then the great Yima Khshaéta, the good shepherd, trem- 
bled and was in sorrow before his foes; he was confounded, and laid him 
down on the ground.” Also: VIII, 54 (cf. esp. Isaiah xli: 2-3). 

(c) On the royal righteousness. XII, 74 (quoted in text, below, p. 167). 
Cf. Buckler, op. cit., n. 19; p. 18, n. 54. 

*1__wherein the i233 becomes ]2¥) —dwelling-place, or “ tabernacle.” 
The following O. T. passages point clearly to the divine or at least sacro- 
sanct nature of kingship in Israel: I Sam. ix: 15-17; x: 1, 17-25; xiii: 
11-14; xv: 10-28; xvi: 13-14; xxiv: 48; xvi: 6-12; Ex. xx: 27; Ps. ii: 12. 
See article by J. M. P. Smith, AJSL, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 32-39, “ Traces of 
Emperor Worship in the Old Testament.” 
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it (the revealed Glory) together.” This vision has its counterpart 
in the Zamydd Yast, where it is said of the “ bright Yima ” that, 
during his possession of the Glory, “there was neither cold wind 
nor hot wind, neither old age nor death, nor envy made by the 
Daévas .. .” (VII, 33).* 

In both Deutero-Isaiah and the Zamydd Yast, peace and pros- 
perity follow from the possession, or revelation, of the Glory. In 
fact, to use ordinary religious terminology, these are the “ gifts” 
of the Glory. And the principal of these are P7$ in Hebrew, and 
Khshathra vairya in the Avestan tradition.** The two words are, 
for practical purposes, synonymous, and their parallel use in 
Deutero-Isaiah and the Zamydd Yast definitely establishes them as 
royal attributes. One example must suffice: in xlii: 6, Deutero- 
Isaiah says of the “ righteous servant,” Israel, PTS2 JPOS]P TT YN 
“T am Yahwéh, I have called thee in P73,” which may be rendered 
either “ righteousness ” or “ victory.” In the Zamydd Yast (XII, 
74), there is mentioned the “kingly Glory . . . that clave unto 
Kavi Husravah for the well-shapen strength, for the righteousness 
of the law, for the innocence of the law, for the unconquerable 
power of the law.” Notice in both cases the near-identity of the 
ideas of “righteousness” and “victory” when applied to the 
possessor of the Glory. I suggest that there is a parallel “ gene- 
alogy ” here: the hvarené kavaem, or 7} 3133, produces vairya,™ 
or PIS: and the consequence is victory. In the Zamydd Yast the 
sequence unmistakably follows this order. And in Deutero-Isaiah, 
the passage under consideration (xlii: 6-7) very strongly implies 
the same sequence: “I Yahwéh have called thee [Cyrus] * in 





82 For other allusions in the Zamydd Yast to the material manifestations 
of the Glory, see above, n. 30a. 

83 For the relation between khshathra and hvarend, and the identity be- 
tween the Avestan hvarené and the Hebrew kebodh Yahwé in post-exilic 
Israel, see Von Gall, op. cit., n. 17, pp. 236-238. In this discussion the 
writer evinces proof that, after Deutero-Isaiah, the term kebodh Yahwe 
becomes a technical term in Israel analogous to the hvarend, “ anscheinend 
auch unter dem Einfluss der parsischen Theologie.” 

84 See above, ref. n. 33. 

85] have interpolated the name of Cyrus here advisedly. This is admit- 
tedly a “ Suffering Servant” passage, and its direct reference is to Israel 
and not to Cyrus. But it seems very probable here that the heroic char- 
acter, or reputation, of Cyrus, so much in the minds of his contemporaries 
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p18 , and will hold thy hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for 
a covenant of the people, for a light of the gentiles; to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them 
that sit in darkness from the prison-house.” Even as the king 
earns his title among men by virtue of his victory, so his righteous- 
ness, Which is vitally connected with victory, bears witness to his 
possession of the divine Glory whereby the victory is achieved. 

The third and last point in our assessment of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
“conveyance” of divine authority through the agency of Cyrus 
from Ahura Mazda to Yahwéh, is summed up in xlv: 7: 


“T am Yahwéh, and none else. 
Fashioner of light and creator of darkness, 
Maker of well-being and creator of ill: 
I, Yahwth, am maker of all these.” 


This is the prophet’s final argument that Yahwéh is victorious 
over Ahura Mazda in the Gétterkampf, and his 713) supersedes 
the hvarené kavaem “made by Mazda.” For Ahura Mazda is the 
god only of light and peace and good. Ahrimin is the god of 
darkness and evil—ergo, since Yahwéh is the Creator of both light 
and darkness, he alone, not Ahura Mazda and Ahrimian, who are 
his creatures, can claim supreme divinity. This point is emphasized 
in xlv: 9-12, in which is developed the supremacy of the Creator 
over the creature. The whole passage constitutes a unity of argu- 
ment that cannot conceivably have any other end in view. 

We are now in a position to turn to Deutero-Isaiah’s historical 
treatment of Cyrus. It is a Cyrus not yet in possession. The 
whole passage (caps. xl-xlviii) is prophetic in the sense that it is 
speculative concerning the policy which will result from the ap- 
proach of Cyrus and his certain capture of the city. Notice first 
of all that the Gétterkampf between Yahwéh and the gods of Baby- 





including Deutero-Isaiah, forms the archetype or pattern of the prophet’s 
conception of the glorified Servant, Israel. The poetic allusion in this 
passage to him who is “to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and 
them that sit in darkness from the prison-house,” is too strongly suggestive 
of Cyrus’ release of the people in bondage to Babylon to be ignored or ex- 
plained as accidental similarity. Moreover, if once we grasp the force of 
the elusiveness of the Glory before attempts of forcible seizure, the transi- 
tion from military triumph to complete renunciation and suffering follows 
directly. 
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lon and Persia has its parallel-motif, if not its actual suggestion, 
in the internecine struggle among the gods of Babylon. The con- 
flict is most acutely seen in the devotion of Nabonidus to Sin, the 
moon god, apparently in preference to the sun gods Bel and Nebo.** 
Though the Marduk priesthood acknowledge the other gods in so 
far as they are vassals to their gods, the action of Nabonidus in 
giving his supreme devotion to one of these subordinate, and sub- 
ject deities constitutes, in their eyes, a definite usurpation of 
authority. 

Secondly, Deutero-Isaiah is in a position to see a combination 
of two facts that leads him to the conclusion upon which his whole 
“ Cyrus-theme ” is based: first the gods of Babylon are bankrupt 
and their power dissipated in the Gétterkampf among themselves * 
that marks their doom; secondly, Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon is 
inevitable. And this situation gives the prophet the opportunity, 
and the inspiration, to mark down the supremacy of the god of 
whose Glory Cyrus is the possessor. It cannot be Marduk, because 
Marduk’s authority is crumbling and his idols are soon to be cast 
out (xlvi: 1) ; ** it cannot be Ahura Mazda, because he is a created 
being. So Deutero-Isaiah seizes this opportunity to declare that, 
whether Cyrus knows it or not (xlv: 4), that god is Yahwéh, who 
for the sake of his servant Jacob and Israel his chosen one, has 
called him by name “ Cyrus, my shepherd.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


There has been no place in this paper where the evidence from com- 
parative eschatology relative to Medo-Persian influence upon Deutero- 
Isaiah could relevantly be taken up. I have had to limit my attention to 
but one aspect of the whole question, i.e., that which concerns Deutero- 





8° Dougherty, op. cit., n. 4, p p.154-156. 

*7 Dougherty, op. cit. above, pp. 156-7 for comment on the priestly 
opposition to Nabonidus’ religious program. 

*8 The prophet actually ridicules their helpless estate (xlvi: 1-2). They 
(i. e., the idols of Bel and Nebu), are unable even to walk, but must be 
loaded on the backs of beasts and cattle. It is Deutero-Isaiah’s teaching 
(xlvi: 7) that the gods whose deity resides in idols are as dead as the 
idols themselves. So Bel and Nebu, who live only in their idols (which 
are proved to be dead by their inability to defend themselves), go into 
exile. The conflict between Israel and Babylon is ended, because (xlvi: 
3-7) Israel can call upon Yahwéh, but Bel Marduk, who has claimed to be 
the supreme God, is no god, but merely a fabrication of idolaters. 
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Isaiah’s doctrine of the “conveyance” of divine authority, through the 
agency of Cyrus, from the gods of Babylon and Persia to Yahwéh. But 
the eschatological data are too important to be left out of the considera- 
tion. For a thorough analysis of this field of evidence—see A. F. Von 
Gall’s work, Basileia tou Theou, especially the section on Deutero-Isaiah, 
pp. 175-188. He reaches this conclusion: 


“Fast méchten wir denken, Deutero-Jesaja habe vom SaoSyant der 
parsischen Religion gehért und diesen Begriff auf seinen Gott tibertragen. 
Und dann sieht uns dieser Kyros mit seiner weltgeschichtlichen Aufgabe, 
die ihm der Dichter zuweist, wieder als der Sieger Astratereta aus; er ist 
wie Zarathustra Gottes Hirde, er soll ja auch die Vélker zur Erkenntnis des 
Einen Gottes fiihren. Jahwes Geist, der ein Neues schafft, erinnert uns an 
Ahura Mazda’s heiligen Geist . . . Und schliesslich findet, wenn wir bei 
Deutero-Jesaja den Einfluss parsischer Ideen annehmen, vielleicht auch das 
Geheimnis des unschuldig leidenden frommen Gottes Knechtes, der seine 
Auferstehung erlebt, seine Lésung.” 








THE ATTITUDE OF HAN KAO-TSU TO CONFUCIANISM 


Homer H. Duss 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


THE ACCESSION of Han Kao-tsu, the founder of the Han dynasty 
(202-195 B.c.), marks the victory of the Confucian conception 
that government is for the benefit of the people and should be 
founded upon justice, over the legalistic conception of arbitrary 
and absolute sovereignty. While Kao-tsu and his successors tech- 
nically remained absolute sovereigns, in practice their powers were 
much limited by custom. 

The theory and practice of government in the Ch‘in state and 
empire was that of centralized absolutism. The Ch‘in ideal of 
government was that “none will dare not to do what the ruler 
likes, but all will avoid what he dislikes.”? The primary concern 
of Lord Shang’s theorizing, like that of Macchiavelli, was to make 
the ruler all powerful. In this respect, the First Emperor of the 
Ch‘in dynasty was a thorough-going exemplification of the legalist 
theory. 

While Kao-tsu adopted many of the Ch‘in practices, he neverthe- 
less realized that what the people most condemned in the Ch‘in rule 
was precisely this unreasoning absolutism, and he carefully avoided 
any semblance of such absolutism. He realized that he was handi- 
capped by his peasant birth, and knew that he must gain the 
good-will of the people in order to maintain his rule. Hence he 
consciously adopted the policy of always considering the interests 
of the people and the requirements of justice and righteousness. 
Before he entered the state of Ch‘in as an invader, he sent an emis- 
sary to its people in order to acquaint them with his virtuous in- 
tentions. At the surrender of the Ch‘in king, he was careful to be 
generous and indulgent and to avoid plundering the people. One 
of his first official acts in Ch‘in was to summon the people and in- 
form them that he was doing away with the severe and cruel laws 
of Ch‘in—an act which helped him greatly when he had later to 
reconquer the region. He refused to exact food from the people 
for his army, preferring to use that stored up in the government 





1 Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang, p. 292. 
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granaries. When Hsiang Yii gave him a kingdom in Han, he 
claimed that injustice had been done because a covenant had been 
broken. He exempted from taxes those people who had been too 
heavily burdened in furnishing the armies with supplies, and 
granted his soldiers various and increasing exemptions. He con- 
tinued the practice of giving the representatives of the people the 
position of San-lao, and had them advise the officials so that the 
people would have a direct voice in government. He granted 
general amnesties on all appropriate occasions. He had his soldiers 
who had died in battle enshrouded and encoffined and sent home 
to be buried at official expense. He appointed caretakers for the 
graves of the great kings, in order that their hungry manes might 
not disturb the country. He waited to assume the title of Em- 
peror until it was formally offered him by his followers, and then 
accepted it because “the vassal kings would be favored by it and 
they considered it to be an advantage to all the people in the 
world.” At his accession he freed all slaves and restored to civil 
rights all refugees and exiles. He granted aristocratic ranks to 
all his soldiers. He fixed the amount of the military tax so that 
the people would not be oppressed by exactions. 

More important still, soon after his accession he adopted the 
practice of the not taking the initiative in appointing any of his 
relatives or sons to any kingdoms or nobilities, but acting only at 
the suggestion of his followers. Of course it was always possible to 
give hints to others about what the Emperor wanted to be done. 
Yet this practice, that the Emperor should act only at the sug- 
gestion of others, became a real check upon absolutism. At first it 
seems to have been confined to the enfeoffment of the emperor’s 
sons, but later it was extended to most important matters, so that 
the standard practice in exacting an administrative measure came 
to be that some official or group would memorialize the Emperor 
concerning what they thought should be done, and the Emperor 
approved the suggestion. 

The custom that the ruler act at the suggestion of his important 
subordinates was a real and often effective limitation upon the 
imperial power. When the Emperor Hsiao-hui died, the Empress 
Dowager née Lii was unable to obtain any effective power until one 
of the great officials suggested to her that she appoint her two 
nephews to the highest positions in the government and other 
members of her own family as kings. Until that suggestion was 
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made, she could only spend her time weeping helplessly. After it 
had been made, she rewarded very highly the person who first sug- 
gested it. When custom was disregarded by the ruler, the results 
were disastrous. After the Empress Dowager née Lii had dismissed 
the son of Emperor Hui from the throne, she asked the high offi- 
cials to suggest his successor. The Emperor Hui had had only 
this one son, although the Empress Dowager had enfeoffed six 
other babies on the pretense that they were his sons. The officials 
refused to suggest any of them for the throne, and the Empress 
Dowager, on her own motion, appointed one of these babies as 
Emperor. But the officials, by refusing to suggest him, had dis- 
claimed responsibility for him, and, when the Empress Dowager 
died, they selected a son of Kao-tsu as the new emperor and killed 
the boy whom the Empress Dowager had put on the throne. 

This Han custom was expressed most forcibly after the death 
of the Empress Dowager née Lii. The high officials sent someone 
to tell her nephew, Lii Lu, who was then in control of the army, 
that “the establishing of the kings . .. was a matter all done 
after discussion with the great officials, announcement, and informa- 
tion to the vassal kings. The vassal kings considered it suitable.” 
Lii Lu was warned that if he tried to do anything contrary to the 
will of the great officials, the greatest disaster would come upon him. 
So strongly did he realize the truth of the assumption behind those 
words, namely, that the rule of the emperor is not absolute but is 
vested in him in consultation with the great officials, that he finally 
(though too late) resigned his powers. After the extermination of 
the Lii family, the next emperor was chosen by the high officials 
and the heads of the imperial family. 

The Han rulers also recognized the principle that the empire 
belonged, not to Kao-tsu alone, but to his followers and associates 
as well, for they had helped him to conquer it. As long as any of 
Kao-tsu’s companions were alive, they and no others were given the 
important positions in the government. Perhaps this was the 
reason that the high officials tolerated the criminal Empress 
Dowager née Lii as long as she was alive. She had taken an active 
part in the conquest of the country. In 179, the Emperor Wen 
gave additional rewards to those of Kao-tsu’s followers who were 
still alive, and sought out some thirty of his followers who had not 
been previously rewarded. For this reason, until 176, the imperial 
chancellors, #1 were all military men. Not until 150 was there 
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an imperial chancellor who had not been a follower of Kao-tsu, 
and then it was Chou Ya-fu, the son of Kao-tsu’s General Chou 
P‘o, who had also been chancellor under Emperor Wen. The first 
chancellor who was not even a son of Kao-tsu’s followers, was 
Wei Wan, appointed in 143 B.c. Thus Kao-tsu’s followers con- 
trolled the government for sixty years after his coronation. Even 
after that time, the government made an effort to continue the 
marquisates of Kao-tsu’s outstanding followers, in spite of the 
lack of heirs and their derelictions. As Kao-tsu said in an edict of 
196 B. c., “I, by the spiritual power of Heaven and by my capable 
gentlemen and high officials, have subjugated and possess the 
empire . . . Capable men have already shared with me in its 
pacification. Should it be that any capable persons are not to 
share with me in its comfort and its profit?” The Emperor was 
thus limited by the necessity of giving high office to those who did 
outstanding services to the state. 

Since the government cultivated popular support and the Em- 
peror recognized that he depended upon his officials, it was quite 
natural that Kao-tsu should have initiated the procedure which 
finally brought about the Chinese civil service examination system. 
In an edict of 196 B.c., possibly at the instigation of Hsiao Ho, 
Kao-tsu ordered the officials to send to the Chancellor of State all 
people of excellent reputation and manifest virtue, so that their 
accomplishments and appearance could be recorded. The Emperors 
Wen and Wu continued this practice, and the examination system 
gradually grew out of it. 

We have said that this conception of imperial rule as limited by 
consultation with the high ministers and by moral considerations 
was specifically Confucian. This doctrine is to be found in the 
Book of History, where the great rulers consult their ministers on 
important matters. It is the outgrowth of the attitude represented 
in that Book (II, III, iv, 7), that Heaven sees as the people see, 
in Mencius (VII, II, xiv, 1), when he says that the sovereign is 
inferior to the people and the spirits, and in Hsiin-tzu (IX, 4), 
“The prince is the boat; the common people are the water. The 
water can support the boat, or the water can capsize the boat.” 
The Han dynasty became the first great patrons of Confucianism. 
It has not always been realized that this Confucia» mfluence began 
with Kao-tsu. 

Kao-tsu was not himself a Confucian. He seems indeed to have 
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had, especially in his earlier days, a deep dislike for the learned 
pedants of the time. It is said, in the biography of Li Yi-chi, that 
before 207 B.c., probably when Kao-tsu had just started out as a 
general, some literati came to him in full costume, with their 
literati’s bonnets on, and that Kao-tsu, in order to show his con- 
tempt for them, suddenly snatched off a bonnet and urinated into 
it. It is also told that when, in May 205, Shu-sun T“ung came to 
Kao-tsu and wore his scholar’s gown, Kao-tsu hated it, so that Shu- 
sun T“ung changed and wore short clothes like the people of Ch‘u. 
Thus Kao-tsu had an aversion to the sight of the Confucian 
literati. 

That fact, however, does not warrant us in holding that Kao-tsu 
disliked Confucianism and was not influenced by it. Quite the con- 
trary seems to have been the case. In Kao-tsu’s father’s home , four 
sons grew to maturity. The two oldest sons seem to have Screens: 
Liu Chi (Kao-tsu), the third to grow uf, ‘studied military mothers 
and became the chief of a ¢“ing; Liu Chiao, the youngest, was sent 
to the state of Lu, which was not far from the homestead at Pei, 
and studied with three Confucian teachers. Later he studied the 
Book of Odes with Fou-ch‘iu Po, a disciple of Hsiin-tzu, who became 
the most outstanding member of the Confucian school. After Liu 
Chiao had been later made the King of Ch‘u, he summoned the 
three Confucian teachers with whom he had studied in his youth, 
and honored them as his Palace Grandees. In the time of the 
Empress Dowager née Lii, he sent his own son to study under 
Fou-ch‘iu Po. Liu Chiao is furthermore said to have been very 
fond of the Book of Odes and to have written a commentary on it. 
Thus Liu Chiao, the younger brother of Kao-tsu, was himself a 
devoted and life-long Confucian, who secured an excellent Con- 
fucian classical education at the center of Confucian culture. 

Liu Chiao was an intimate follower and companion of Kao-tsu 
from the time that the latter started out as a general. Kao-tsu 
left his older brother, Liu Chung (the oldest, Liu Po, had died) 
and Shen Yi-chi at the homestead to care for his father and wife, 
and took his other friends and followers with him to swell his army. 
It is said specifically that when Kao-tsu became emperor, Liu 
Chiao waited upon him. He and Lu Wan, a boyhood friend, were 
the two persons closest to the Emperor. They had access to his 
private chambers, served as intermediaries, carried messages, and 
helped him to decide matters and make secret plans. Through his 
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brother, much Confucian influence undoubtedly reached Kao-tsu. 
No one else of any education had as close relations with him; while 
Kao-tsu disliked the pedant and the pedant’s appearance, yet he 
probably welcomed the Confucian teaching when it came to him 
divorced from pedantry. 

There were several others who undoubtedly influenced Kao-tsu 
towards Confucianism. The earliest was Chang Liang, who came 
to Kao-tsu in February 208 B.c. He was not a literatus, but a 
politician, the descendant of the chancellors in Han. He was a 
well-educated man, and on occasion is represented as using classical 
allusions in a thoroughly Confucian manner to back up his advice 
on politics. Kao-tsu respected him highly, and publicly recognized 
him as his best adviser. 

Li Yi-chi was a well-read Confucian who came to Kao-tsu in 
March / April 207. He was known to the people of his town as a 
Master or teacher AE, and came voluntarily to call upon and advise 
Kao-tsu. The latter received him contemptuously, squatting upon 
the k‘ang with two maids washing his feet. But Li Yi-chi was 
more than a pedant, even though he probably wore his scholar’s 
robes on this occasion. He was over sixty, six feet tall (English 
measure), and fearless. He reproved Kao-tsu for his discourtesy ; 
the latter, who seems to have been trained to respect his elders, was 
impressed by the old man, arose, dismissed the maids, begged Li 
Yi-chi’s pardon, and escorted him to the seat of honor. At that 
time Kao-tsu could not afford to ignore any worthwhile advice; Li 
Yi-chi delighted him with stories of earlier times, then gave him 
the directions necessary for capturing a neighboring city. For that 
Kao-tsu rewarded him; the old man was quite garrulous; he had 
earned the nickname of “the Mad Master,” and Kao-tsu liked a 
practical joke. At the time, Kao-tsu was giving honorary titles to 
those of his followers who distinguished themselves; to Li Yi-chi 
he gave the title of “ Laird of the Wild Wastes, with the income of 
[lit. ‘eating’] his words”! Nevertheless Kao-tsu respected the 
old man, consulted with him about important matters, and sent him 
as a confidential envoy on important commissions. 

In April 205, when Kao-tsu came to Lo-yang, the old gentleman 
Tung, who was a San-lao or leader of the people, stopped him and 
advised him, in thoroughly Confucian terms, to declare a crusade 
against Hsiang Yii because the latter had caused the assassination 
of his superior, the Emperor Yi. This practice of leading a 
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military force to chastise a wicked ruler, was typically Confucian ; 
in the Book of History, Kings T‘ang and Wu are both said to have 
led such a crusade and to have founded their dynasties in so doing. 
The notion was welcomed by Kao-tsu; he found it worked, for it 
enabled him to lead a coalition army of 560,000 men with five 
kings against Hsiang Yii, and to capture his capital. After this 
experience, Kao-tsu would not likely have looked with disfavor 
upon a teaching that so helped him against his enemy. Confucian- 
ism now became to him a most useful and helpful philosophy. 

Shu-sun T‘ung had been made a Po-shih by the Second Emperor, 
and had been with Hsiang Yii in that capacity. When, in May 
205, Kao-tsu captured P‘eng-ch‘eng, Hsiang Yii’s capital, Shu-sun 
T‘ung, who followed the policy of making himself useful to who- 
ever was in power, surrendered to Kao-tsu. He pleased Kao-tsu 
with stories of fighting and war, avoiding any typically Confucian 
teaching. Kao-tsu made him a Po-shih and gave him a title. 
When Kao-tsu ascended the throne, Shu-sun Tung arranged the 
ceremony. 

After the court had been established, Kao-tsu found himself at 
a loss without any court ceremonial. He himself believed in 
simple direct intercourse without bothering about ceremonial. 
Possibly what he most disliked in Confucianism was its excessive 
ceremonialism. Now Kao-tsu’s courtiers, who were his old army 
companions, behaved in the court just as they did in camp. Espe- 
cially when under the influence of liquor, they quarrelled, shouted, 
acted without manners, and even pulled out their swords and 
hacked at the columns of the palace. Kao-tsu was very much 
worried, for he saw that this sort of conduct must somehow be 
stopped. Shu-sun Tung offered to remedy the matter by arranging 
a court ceremonial. Kao-tsu saw that something of that sort was 
necessary, so told him to go ahead, with the admonition, “ Make it 
easy.” Shu-sun T‘ung called some thirty odd literati from Lu, 
and with them created a court ceremonial by mixing the Con- 
fucian ceremonial with that of the Ch‘in court. After more than a 
month of preparation, the ceremonial was performed out in the 
country before Kao-tsu, who approved it, and had it put into 
practice at the court of November 201. After the ceremony, Kao- 
tsu was so impressed that he said, “ Now, I have today learned what 
is the greatness of being an emperor.” Thus Kao-tsu even accepted 
a semi-Confucian ceremonial for his court. 
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Lu Chia came to Kao-tsu possibly at the same time as Li Yi- 
chi, for we find them associated together only a few months later. 
He was also a highly educated man and was sent as an envoy 
to Ch‘ao To, King of Nan-yiieh, whose capital was at the present 
Canton. After his return in 196 or 195 B.c., he is said to have 
quoted the Book of Odes and the Book of History to Kao-tsu, where- 
at the latter scolded him and said, “ I got the empire on horseback ; 
why should I bother with the Book of Odes or the Book of His- 
tory?” Lu Chia replied, “ You got it on horseback, but can you 
rule it from horseback?” Then he proceeded to quote cases from 
ancient history of kings who had lost their thrones through their 
wickedness, concluding with the Ch‘in dynasty, which Kao-tsu had 
himself overthrown. Kao-tsu blushed for shame and asked Lu 
Chia to write a book explaining why these rulers had lost their 
kingdoms. That book has come down to us. It is a piece of 
thoroughly Confucian exhortation, which argues that the rise and 
fall of dynasties depends on their virtue. It is said that when each 
chapter was completed, Lu Chia read it to Kao-tsu, who praised it 
and gave the book its title, the Hsin-yii, “ New Discourses.” This 
event undoubtedly deepened Kao-tsu’s gradual conversion to Con- 
fucianism. 

As his experience of statecraft increased and as he saw deeper 
into the necessities of an empire, Confucianism thus looked more 
and more attractive. It is recorded that when, in December / Janu- 
ary 195/4, Kao-tsu passed thru Lu, he sacrificed a suevotaurilia to 
Confucius, but this record is very likely unhistorical. 

The climax of Kao-tsu’s allegiance to Confucianism came when 
he proposed to change the succession to the throne. Chang Liang, 
Shu-sun T‘ung, and others remonstrated with Kao-tsu against this 
change, but without effect. Because of Kao-tsu’s lack of manners, 
some Confucians had refused to come to his court. Kao-tsu had 
by this time realized how deep was the influence of the Confucians 
with the people. He knew that just as he had won the throne, so 
his successors could only keep it by securing the respect of the 
people. When, in the first part of 195 B. c., Kao-tsu came actually 
to change the succession, and found that his Empress had succeeded 
in bringing to follow her son Ying, the Heir-apparent, four out- 
standing Confucians who had previously declined to come to Kao- 
tsu, he refused to change the succession, for he knew how powerful 
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was their influence. Thus Kao-tsu finally bowed to the influence of 
Confucianism. 

This gradual turning turning of Kao-tsu to Confucianism does 
not mean that other philosophies had no influence. Chang Liang 
was much more of a Taoist than a Confucian. Ts‘ao Ts‘an, Kao- 
tsu’s best fighter, was a devotee of Lao-tsu. The imperial ad- 
ministration was taken over from the Ch‘in court, and brought 
with it much Legalist influence. It was only gradually that Con- 
fucianism gained its influence. Under the Emperor Wen, there 
were Po-shih who specialized in the non-Confucian philosophers; 
the only Confucian Po-shih at his court was Chia Yi. It was not 
until 141 that the Emperor Wu forbade the promotion of scholars 
who were learned in the non-Confucian teachings. Even after that, 
many Legalist practices were cultivated. Thus the growing in- 
fluence of Confucianism in Han times was only a gradual growth, 
yet it was a natural continuation of the development in Kao-tsu’s 
own thought. 
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SU = Siqlu 


E. R. LAcHEMAN 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


In JAOS 55.430 I referred to an unpublished text from the 
Harvard Semitic Museum proving that SU is the ideogram for 
siglu in Nuzi. Here is the transcription of the text (SMN 167)?: 
147 [mané] kaspa™** *sa-ar-pu 8a ™bél-iddin-na *4 sighi (SU) & 
zu-uz hurdsa sa ba-as-lu *™a-pil-ku-bi mar ip-sa-ha-lu °a-na siptimes- 
Su il-gi °% i-na arhim’ im-pur-ta-an-ni "qa-du siptim*’-su 8a-pil-ku-bi 
%a-na “bél-iddin-na 1%(sic!)-ta-ar 1 Rev-mahar w-nap-ta-e mar 
Suk-ri-ia 2kunuk(NA,.KISIB) t-nap-ta-e mahar e-gi-gi mar ar- 
te-sup 14mahar tar-mi-til-la mar sik-ri-til-la ©mahar ba-a-a mar me- 
li-ia *mahar hu-ia mar zi-ri “kunuk tar-mi-til-la kunuk a-pil- 
ku-bi “47 [minas] of refined silver, belonging to Bél-Iddina, 
(and) 4 shekels and a half of gold which was purified, Apil-Kubi, 
son of IpSahalu, has borrowed at interest, and in the month Im- 
purtanni, together with its interest, Apil-Kubi shall return (them) 
to Bél-Iddina.” 

5 witnesses; 2 seals; including that of the borrower. 

There is another text where the word zizu follows the sign SU 
(SMN 73): 138 sigli(SU) 2zu-uz zu-la-ah-hu *8a siparrim® 43a 
ékallim'™ 5j-na gat ™i-[ri-bi]-ilu §°%'Ttamkari1(! DAM. [QAR]) 
™na-ad-nu ® Rev.aban ™i-ri-bi-ilu “38 shekels and a half .....° of 





1SMN: Catalogue number of the Nuzi tablets in the Harvard Semitic 
Museum. 

*The use of the plural sign MES in Nuzi seems to be threefold: 1) to 
indicate the plural after words written either ideographically or not. 
2) to indicate a plural quantity (SMN 167, line 1; 73, 3) or the plural 
subject of a verb. 3) to indicate the final long vowel of a word; this is the 
only explanation of the presence of MES after arhu, and probably also of 
siptu, because siptu is never used in the plural in Nuzi texts, except in 
Chiera, Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum 151. 12. [See, however, 
Ann. Am. Sch. Or. Res. XVI 123. E. A. S.J 

* The difficulty in this line is the division of the words: it could also be 
divided zu-uz-zu la-ah-bu, or taken as a whole word [the best solution]. 
There are many names of objects beginning thus in several Nuzi inventory 
lists: iszu-ue-eu-lu (SMN 315, 18; 435, 22 etc.). In any case, the second 
object has a Hurrian name and is something made of copper. 
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copper, belonging to the palace, into the hand of Iribi-Ilu, the 
merchant, were given. Seal of Iribi-Ilu.” 

A third text, very interesting, though unfortunately half broken 
is SMN 1244: ‘ri-bu-tum hurdsa ? ™na-t-til-la i-din * *ri-bu-tum 
hurdsa *™ni-ih-ri-til-la mar a-ki-te-sup KI.MIN ®ri-bu-[tum 
hurds|a ™Sur-ki-til-la KI.MIN ®..... ri-b[u-tum huradsa ™p]u-ru- 
ui-za. Rest of obverse and beginning of reverse destroyed. ‘mislu 
sithru (BAR.TUR) hurdsu * ™ni-th-ri-ia “mislu sihru hurdsu 
10’ mte-hi-ip-a-pu ’mislu sihru hurasu 1” ™Sur-kip-Sarri mar tar- 
mi-ia 13’naphar 2 sigli(SU) zu-uz & 1* U-"-mislu sihru hurdsu sa 
nadnu™ 

Since about half of the tablet is lost, and the total of the present 
items is about half of the sum total given in line 13, one may safely 
guess that this refers to the whole text. However, the interest of 
this text is in that it gives three different weight measures for gold: 
the siglu (sheqel), the zizu (half-shekel) the mislu sthru (the small 
half) and the ribitu (the quarter). Again here the SU is differen- 
ciated from the ziizu. In addition we have two other measures, not 
found in any other Nuzi texts. V R40, 51c has a misil Siglt but 
the mislu sihru is so far as I know, unknown. Since we have al- 
ready in this text a half shekel and a quarter shekel, there is the 
possibility that the mislu sihru refers to the half of the fourth, 
i.e. the eighth. 

These three texts prove beyond any possible doubt that SU is 
not the equivalent of ziizu and is therefore the ideogram for Siglu. 
In JAOS 53.33 Dr. Speiser stated that “ in personal communication 
Meissner kindly calls my attention to the fact that SU is part of a 
shekel rather than a shekel.” Meissner probably referred to the 
fact that in Hittite inscriptions (Boghazkdi-Studien X. 35 f.5) the 
sign ZU is an abbreviation of, rather than an ideogram for, zizu. 
But there is no indication that in Nuzi SU was used for ZU (while 
ZU is constantly used with the phonetic value SU). How the 
sign SU came to be the ideogram for Ssiglu, is not so difficult to 
understand. In Old Babylonian the sign GIN (the real ideogram 
for Siglu) takes a form very similar to that of the SU, and very 
often cannot be distinguished from it. Therefore it is quite possible 





‘The numeral 1 before ribitu is found only in the first line, and might 
have been in line 6 where it is now destroyed. 
5 Cf. also MAOG, I. 2, p. 10, line 195; OLZ 1918, 171 f. 
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that in the evolution of writing, the sign G/N and SU became the 
same in shape in the Nuzian script. 

Two SMN texts may lead us toward a more complete solution 
of this problem : 

SMN 494: The first two lines are destroyed. *10 MA.[NA du. 
e.na.”™) 4a-na [x] ta-pa-lu [subati] >™tab(DUG.GA)-sarri il- 
[gi] °2 SU Si-ig-li d[u-e-na”*] 7 Sig-mu-i il-[ qi] °1 SU Si-ig-li KI. 
MIN °fas-'tal-a il-qi 2 SU si-iq-li KI.MIN "0-2 -Sbe-en-tum 
il-gi #°1 SU Si-ig-li KI. MIN 38 Rev. fq-qa-be-el-li il-qi 41 SU Si-ig-li 
KI.MIN  Sti-ir-wa-ni-el-li i[l-qi] du-e-na™* sa subati(TUG. 
MES) 1"[8]a al zi-iz-za ab-l[u-mi-t] 18[d]u-e-na@ subatim (sic!) 
19 §]a ali silli( MI.NI)-a-wa ?°[a]b-lu-mi-t 

SMN 808: 12 SU Si-ig-li du-e 2a-na sina" subatin® 3i-la-an-nu ®[a 
SU] Si-ig-li du-e *a-na istén™ subati nu-hé °2 SU Si-tgq-li du-e ®a-na 
2 10Cqdy-ud-d[u-pu-n]a 710 SU <8i-ig-lid du-e 8a-na 1 ku-si-t[u] 
9L0.E-e]-l]jl-[¢] 10Revg-na gat ™ba[-t-te-sup] ™4na-din |tup-pi 
ta-ah-2i-0l-li 

In both texts the thing measured is the same. In one case it 
has the Hurrian plural ending -na* together with the plural sign 
-mes; in the second case it is in the singular. This word is there- 
fore a Hurrian word as is also duddupuna which has also the same 
plural ending. All the names for garments in SMN 808, with the 
exception of kusitu are Hurrian words, but they occur very fre- 
quently in other unpublished SMN texts. Nuzi garments are made 
either of wool or of leather. Since the Hurrian equivalent of 
sipatu (wool) seems to be Sehtunu (SMN 288, 8; 3587, 8), it ap- 
pears very probable that due(na) is the equivalent of masku 
(leather). 

The presence of the sign SU before the word Ssiglu is the clue 
to its meaning. The word Si-ig-li is in the genitive (it could not 
be taken as a plural, since in SMN 494, lines 6. 8. 12. 14 we have 
only one SU Si-ig-li). Thus the sign SU must represent a construct 
preceding a genitive. As was the rule in Nuzi, determinatives were 
pronounced and used in the construct case.?’ Therefore SU is here 





°Cf. Forrer ZDMG N. F. I. 226. 

‘This is evident from the fact that the so-called determinative is very 
often followed by the plural sign when necessary and that sometimes the 
determinative is written at the end of one line, while the word itself is at 
the beginning of the next line: 3....a-dar amélitimes 31-ru-uh-le-e (SMN 
715). 
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a determinative. But why should SU, which elsewhere stands for 
Siglu, precede the spelling of the very word it represents? The 
explanation is that SU is really the ideogram for masku, leather, 
and as such is used as determinative before objects made of leather, 
like the sianatu.6 Since, as I suggest, dwe(na) is the Hurrian 
word for leather, the scribe should have written the determinative 
for leather before it. But he also wanted to indicate the weight 
of the leather in shekels and should have used also the sign SU; 
it would have resulted in a confusion: One could have read 2 Sigli 
du-e-na™®® or 2 ™aiakdy-e-na™®, Therefore, to prevent any doubt, 
the scribe inserted the spelling of the word Siglu after its ideogram. 

There is however another possibility. In Cappadocian texts the 
ideogram precedes its spelling: Dit?4-#®; bit>4-tem2° “This usage 
is limited in Nuzi to the form °“ékallu (written: F.L.GAL.LU)™ 
which occurs in some wills, and where the word ékallu takes a 
special meaning, not yet determined. Therefore it seems more 
plausible that the first alternative is the better. 





® Cf. AJSL 51 (1934). 26 ff. 

® TCL, Lettres et Contrats, Paris 1910. No. 240, line 5. 

10 Julius Lewy, Die Altassyrischen Texte von Kiiltepe, Konstantinopel, 
1926, No. 46, line 1. 

11 SMN 2076, 12: bit é-kdl-lu rabi (8a Gl nu-zi ilgi). Also: SMN 2610, 
15; 2656, 8; 3558, 3. 
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Buddhist Sanskrit samdha, samdhi(-nirmocana) 


Professor Ware’s review of Lamotte’s Samdhinirmocanasitra 
(JAOS 5%. 122) invites Sanskritists to discuss the meaning of the 
difficult terms samdhi, samdha. I am glad to start this discussion, 
since these words have interested me for some time, and I believe I 
have arrived at an understanding of what they mean. 

Let me first point out that samdhd is not only a verb (Ware) 
but also a noun; and indeed it is from the use of the noun rather 
than the verb that we must start. It is a synonym of samdhi as 
used in the title of this Sitra. The two nouns are translated in the 
same ways in Tib. and Chin., and are obviously both root nouns 
from the same familiar Sanskrit base (one strong-grade, the other 
weak-grade). Of the varied renderings in Tib. and Chin. we may 
here ignore the meaning “joint” (whence “knot” according to 
Lamotte). It is one of the familiar meanings of Skt. samdhi, in 
both standard and Buddhist Skt., but has no bearing on the pas- 
sages we are considering. If as Lamotte and Ware inform us 
Chinese translators sometimes use it in the title of this Sitra, this 
is due to a misunderstanding, tho a not unnatural one (“ unloosen- 
ing of knots ” seems a natural interpretation of the title of such a 
work!). The mistake is the more pardonable since nirmocana is 
also used in a strange sense in this title. It can only mean 
“expounding,” literally either “releasing, letting loose” or 
“putting forth, emitting.” Cf. Lankavatira Siitra p. 5 line 5 
(Ch. I, gatha 10), where deganénayanirmuktam (Lankdvatara- 
sitram) can certainly not mean “which is not founded on any 
system of doctrine ” (Suzuki), but rather “ sent forth or expounded 
in or by or according to sermons and rules (of conduct).” The 
Mahivyutpatti’s rendering of samdhinirmocana by dgons-pa nes-par 
hgrel-ba (so Mhvy., supported by Jaschke’s dictionary; Ware n. 1 
quotes hgrel-pa, supported by Das) is essentially sound, and means 
“explanation in true fashion of the meaning.” Here stes-par hgrel- 
ba (or -pa), “ explanation as it really is,” renders nirmocana, and 
dgons-pa, “ meaning,” renders samdhi. See Jischke’s dictionary 
under dgons-pa II: “ meaning, sense, esp. the sense of sacred words 
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or writings, therefore dgons-pa hgrel-ba to explain that sense, dgoris- 
hgrel ... commentary.” Quite close to this is the Chinese trans- 
lation quoted by Ware (note 6) from the Mhvy.: kuang-k‘ai chén- 
shih Ji Bl IR FE that is, literally, “ wide-opening (— nirmocana) 
true-facts (= samdhi).” (I am indebted to my colleague Mr. 
George A. Kennedy for help with this and other Chinese passages. ) 
In my opinion this is not, as Ware thinks, “a late, euphemistic, 
vague rendering” but comes much closer to the fundamental 
meaning than any of the other Chinese renderings. 

The same Tibetan word dgons (-pa), “meaning (of sacred 
texts),” is similarly used to render the word samdhad (= samdhi) 
at SP 125.3 (dgons te bsad-pa = samdhda-bhasitam). Oftener, 
however (as far as my experience goes), the Tib. uses a fuller 
expression for samdhd, viz. ldem-por dgons (-pa), which means 
“enigmatic or riddlesome meaning.” (So e.g. in rendering SP 
Kern-Nanjio 29. 7, 34. 2 and 10, 60. 12, 62.11, 125.2.) From this 
come the renderings (also in Chinese, as noted by Lamotte and 
Ware) “mystery ” and the like. But when Lamotte, as quoted by 
- Ware, suggests that Tib. dgons-pa is an “ abbreviation ” for Idem- 
por dgons-pa, and even apparently concludes from this that Skt. 
samdhi may be similarly an “abbreviation” for abhisamdhi, he 
squarely inverts the process that has taken place, as I believe. On 
the contrary, /dem-por is an expansion, a free gloss, explaining 
more fully what the translators thought the expression really meant. 
In spite of the woodenness of Tibetan translators in general, they 
occasionally allow themselves a sufficient enlargement of the text to 
make clear its real meaning as they understand it. That is what 
happened when they expanded dgovis-pa by the adverbial ldem-por. 

The expansion was not wholly without justification. In Buddhist 
usage samdha and samdhi, associated with a word meaning “ speech, 
words,” mean “complete, comprehensive meaning.” The opposite 
is the “ first-expressed ” message of the Buddha, which evidently 
comes very close to the “ prima-facie, superficial meaning ” of his 
gospel. It is important to note that samdhad and samdhi (in the 
meaning under consideration) are regularly associated, often com- 
pounded, with words meaning “speech, words.” Thus samdhd- 
bhasya SP 29. %, 34.2 and 10, 39.11, 60.12, 70.5 and 8, 273. 14, 
337.2; samdhabhasita SP 125.2 and 3, 199.2, 233.11, 288.2; 
samdhavacana SP 59.4 and 5; samdhdya (Prakritic oblique case, 
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doubtless instrumental, of samdhad) . . . bhdsitam SP 62.11; 
samdhaya vaksye SP 64.7; samdhdya .. . bhasitu SP 394.1; 
yat samdhaya . . . samvarnandm karott SP 34.4; na bhdsate 
bhitapadarthasamdhim SP 118. 2, “he (Buddha) does not declare 
the real (true, bhita as in Pali, very common in BSkt.) whole- 
essence of the meaning of his words.” 

One of these passages deserves attention because it furnishes, I 
think, the clue to the solution of the whole matter. This is SP 60. 
12f.: asmabhir ... samdhabhasyam bhagavato ’janamanais tvara- 
manaih prathamabhdsitaiva tathdgatasya dharmadesand Srutvo- 
dgrhita .. . “ we, not knowing the complete (fundamental, essential ) 
preaching of the Lord, in our haste heard and accepted only (note 
eva!) the first-expressed (prima-facie) gospel of the Tathagata.” 
That is, we did not wait to learn the full purport of his message, 
to be initiated into the whole of the doctrine, but thought that we 
had enough when we had heard his first words. As usual, Tib. says 
ldem-por dgons-te bsad-pa, “ words of enigmatic, mystic meaning ” ; 
as a free interpretation this is doubtless not far from correct, but 
it is not what the Sanskrit says literally. The context makes it very 
clear that the “ first-expressed ” (and superficial) doctrine is the 
Hinayana, while the “ complete, comprehensive ” (according to Tib. 
“enigmatic, mystic”) doctrine is the Mahayana. 

Even standard Skt. knows samdhi in the sense of “ totality, whole 
essence (of something).” Note e.g. Indische Spriiche 7061 niti- 
samdhi, rendered by Boehtlingk “das Ganze der Lebensklugheit.” 
Among the meanings quoted by Hindu lexicons for the noun 
samdha are marydada, sthiti, avadhi, “ limit, fixation, extreme end.” 
The verb sam-dhad (see BR.) is used in senses like “ zusammen- 
fassen, to comprise, include (completely).” These definitions 
suggest the origin of the use of samdha, samdhi in BSkt., primarily 
in association with terms meaning “speech, words,” in the sense 
of “complete, comprehensive, (and so) fundamental, essential 
meaning,” in contrast with “ first-expressed (and so) prima-facie, 
superficial meaning.” 

A word should be said in closing aboui another Chinese rendering 
frequently used for samdhd, namely sui-i R&A which is often 
rendered in some such way as “suivant la convenance” (Julien, 
quoted by Kern, SBE 21 p. 62 note). But among the render- 
ings of i 4% given by Couvreur are “arranger convenablement, 
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régler, mettre en ordre.” These could easily pass for renderings 
of the Skt. verb sam-dhd in many of its meanings, and it seems not 
too rash, perhaps, to guess that the Chinese character was an attempt 
at a literal rendering of the root-noun samdhad. Whether the trans- 
lators understood by this Chinese rendering exactly what I assume 
to have been the real meaning of the Sanskrit, is another question, 
which I at least should not dare to answer. But at least I do not 
believe that they meant anything closely suggested by “ suivant la 
convenance.” 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
Yale University. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





Arabs of Central Iraq, their History, Ethnology, and Physical 
Characters. By Henry Frietp. With an Introduction by Sir 
Arthur Keith. Chicago, 1935: Fretp Muszum or Natura 
History. Anthropology Memoirs. Vol. IV, 474 Pages, 156 
Plates, 48 Text Figures, 3 Maps. 


The painstaking technique of Henry Field and the critical 
analysis of Sir Arthur Keith have united to produce a report that 
is classic in its thoroughness. The volume concerns itself almost 
solely with the anthropometry of 667 adult males measured by 
Field in 1928; 398 Arabs living near Kish; 231 Iraq soldiers 
measured in the army camp at Hilla on the Euphrates; 38 Ba‘ij 
Beduin living northeast of Kish. On each individual fourteen 
measurements were taken from which nine indices were calculated, 
and twenty-three observations were made. 

Sir Arthur Keith draws from his vast experience to envision the 
Arabs in their temporal and geographical relationships, making 
careful use of selected comparative data from Iraq, Africa, Iran, 
and India. His treatment of the material is qualitative rather 
than quantitative. The usual frequency curves are not employed. 
Instead, samples of fifty or less are plotted so that for each indi- 
vidual the compared measurements are visualized. For example, 
each ratio of head length to head breadth (the cephalic index) is 
expressed as a point on a chart where length is the ordinate, breadth 
the abscissa. In this fashion the following ratios are studied: 
cephalic length-breadth, cephalic minimal-maximal breadth, nasal 
height-width, facial height-breadth, and stature-sitting height pro- 
portions. Sir Arthur also relies upon a scrutiny of Field’s excellent 
type photos in support of his conclusions. 

The major thesis in Keith’s racial analysis is based upon Arabia’s 
geographical location as lying between negroid Africa and negroid 
(Dravidic) India, with Caucasic Europe and Mongoloid Asia to 
the northwest and northeast respectively. Sir Arthur concludes 
that “the Arab shares traits with the Hamitic peoples of Africa, 
with the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan peoples of India, and with 
the peoples which extend from the gates of India to the Levant.” 
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This racial heterogeneity is explained by the assumption that in 
earlier Pleistocene times a pigmented (negroid) race extended from 
Africa through Arabia and India to the Pacific. Hence the earlier 
inhabitants of Arabia were deeply pigmented and close kin to 
Hamite and Dravidian. In later Pleistocene times Whites (“ Sem- 
ites”) and Yellows thrust southward to disrupt the continuity of 
negroid distribution, the former into Arabia and Northwest India, 
the latter into Indonesia. The White thrust dominated so that the 
Arab is basically Caucasian. Only vestiges of his earlier racial 
background remain in fullness of lip, relative sparseness of facial 
hair, “large, luscious gazelle-like eyes,” and tendency to tightly 
curled head hair. 

Sir Arthur concludes that the modern Arab has exactly the same 
cephalic type as the ancient inhabitants of Ur, except that the 
Arab has 100 cc. less brain capacity, a retrogression which, Keith 
avers, may explain cultural decay. 

Henry Field presents a few notes on the evidence of prehistoric 
culture in the Kish area. He concludes that the earliest inhabitants 
of the North Arabian Desert were Proto-Mediterranean, a conclu- 
sion which the reviewer is prepared to support on the basis of the 
study of material from Alisar, Hiiyiik, Anatolia, and Tepe Hissar 
(Damghan), Iran. Field states that ca. 4200 the Sumerians, 
probably brachycephalic, swept in, only to be succeeded several cen- 
turies later by a Mediterranean people now possessing a Semitic 
culture. The alternation of long-heads and round-heads is found 
at Alisar and Tepe Hissar also, and seems to be general throughout 
Asia Minor and the Middle East. 

Stephen Langdon offers brief notes on the historic succession at 
Kish and the social life and customs of modern Arabs—food, music, 
weapons, games, taxation, religion, education. 

This is followed by the complete anthropometric record of each 
individual, some 325 pages of valuable raw data: measurements, 
indices, observations. The essential measurements of the three 
groups are given in tabular form. 

The volume is concluded by an Appendiz in which Field reports 
the measurement, in 1934, of 3056 individuals in Syria, Iraq, Iran, 
and the Caucasus region of the U. 8. S. R. This is followed by 
156 Plates of photos of Arabs, presenting a truly magnificent series 
of race-types. 
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The genius of Keith, the industry of Field, and the lavish com- 
pleteness of the published volume render Arabs of Central Iraq a 
landmark in the study of an ethnic group. 


W. M. KroeMan. 





Gaya and Buddha-Gayd. By BentmapHAB Barua. Vol. I, Book i, 

Early History of the Holy Land, pp. 280, and Vol. II, Books 

. ii-v, Old Shrines at Buddha-Gayd, pp. 128, with 77 illustra- 

tions on 41 collotype plates. Calcutta: INDIAN RESEARCH 

INsTITUTE PuBLICATIONS, Indian History Series No. 1, and 
Fine Arts Series No. 4, 1934. 


In these two volumes, of which the first is mainly occupied with 
a discussion of the Gaya Mdahadtmya, Professor Barua covers at 
greater length, but with less adequate illustration, the subject 
matter of my “Sculpture de Bodhgaya,” Ars Asiatica XVIII, 
Paris, 1935; the dates of publication naturally preventing any use 
of one another’s work by either author. What is most extra- 
ordinary, however, is the fact that Professor Barua completely 
ignores everything that has been published on the identification 
and interpretation of the Gaya reliefs by Bachhofer, Foucher, 
Vogel, and myself (see Bibliography in my work, pp. 63-64). It 
is just because of this that so many of the identifications of 
Jitaka scenes and other motifs now offered by Barua are so un- 
convincing and often completely unacceptable. 

He is for example unaware that his “demi-god standing on a 
ram-like quadruped and holding a big bunch of water lilies” 
(p. 94 and fig. 20), first discussed by Marshall (JRAS. 1908, 
p. 1098) and later by Kramrisch and Cohn has been correctly 
identified by Bachhofer (Jahrb. der As. Kunst, II. 73 f., 1925) as 
a representation of Indra offering a bundle of Kuga grass to the 
Bodhisattva about to take his seat beneath the Tree; another Indian 
representation occurs on an early Andhra relief in the Museum of 
Fine Arts (Bulletin, April 1929, p. 21) ; and another, in which the 
Gaya figure of Indra the “ grass cutter ” is more closely paralleled 
as regards the royal costume, occurs at Amarivati (Fergusson, 
Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. LX VII, left centre, nimbate tur- 
baned figure of Indra to left of padukd at the base of a fiery pillar 
representing the Buddha). In the case of a Jataka scene represent- 
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ing the reception of food and drink from a tree, described by Barua 
as “A Hermit on a Hill-top” with a doubtful reference to the 
Vessantara Jataka (p. 115 and fig. 75), no mention is made of the 
fact that this scene, and its analogue at Bharhut, have been plausi- 
bly identified as illustrations of the Story of the Treasurer related 
in the Dhammapada Atthakatha, II. 1. 6,—an identification made 
independently by Chanda in Mem. A. S. I. 30, p. 6 and by myself 
in JRAS. 1928, p. 393. 

Perhaps the most absurd identification is that of the well-known 
Kacchapa Jataka scene (J. 215, Fausbdll II. 175), p. 112 and fig. 
70, as an illustration of “ Sakra’s sermon on the evils of drinking ” 
(J. No. 512). I do not thank the professor with having credited 
me (at second hand) with this discovery! The correct interpreta- 
tion was established by Foucher in 1919. There is an illustration 
of another stage of the same Jataka in the Mathura Museum (J. 36, 
see the Catalogue, p. 149), illustrated in B&F£o, 1909, No. 3, p. 21. 

Barua makes only a passing reference to “ 3 pillars taken to the 
Kensington Museum and the 3 or 4 pillars removed to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta” (p. 48), but does not illustrate or describe any 
of these. There is only one at South Kensington, and this bears an 
interesting representation of the Chaddanta Jataka, identified by 
Foucher. 

An enigmatic scene representing two pillars with railings in a 
park is described by Barua (p. 16 and fig. 12) as “ Miraculous 
Growth of Bo-trees.” B. describes the left hand “ seed-box ” (i.e. 
railed enclosure at the top of one pillar) as provided with “two 
umbrellas ”; actually the lower of these “umbrellas” is a poly- 
cephalous Naga. 

The so-called representation of the four “ Indian Graces ” (p. 114 
and fig. 74) which Barua connects with the Suddhabhojana Jataka 
(No. 535) appears to us to be a scene from the Vessantara Jataka, 
the Bodhisattva with Maddi Devi standing to left, bestowing the 
two children on the Brahman who stands on the right, and with 
divine spectators above. But here, as in many other places there 
can be found room for legitimate differences of opinion ; and though 
we should be tempted again and again to disagree with solutions 
proposed by Barua, it would scarcely be profitable to take up every 
point here. 

What we do feel bound to lay stress upon is that of all the 
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references cited above (and others could be added), not a single one 
is made use of by our author; and while there may be cases in which 
it is practically impossible to familiarize oneself with the whole 
literature of a subject, in the present case the field is limited, and 
we think that Barua’s neglect of all but the oldest literature, taken 
together with the poverty and incompleteness of the illustrations, 
justify us in saying that these volumes are very far from important 
contributions to our knowledge of early Indian art. 


Museum of Fine Arts, A. K. CoomarRaswamy. 
Boston. 





A Short Grammar of Old Persian, with a Reader. Accompanied by 
a word-for-word translation, notes, and vocabulary. By T. 
Hupson-WituiaMs. Cardiff: THe UNIvERSITY oF WALES 
Press Boarp, 1936. Pp. 8, 52. Price, 5 Shillings. 


So small a book can contain few details, but what is in it ought 
to be carefully arranged and meticulously correct. Particularly 
there can be little bibliography; but we fail to find any mention 
of King and Thompson’s definitive work, The Sculptures and 
Inscriptions of Darius the Great on the Rock of Behistiin in Persia 
(London, 1907), or of any of the collections of the inscriptions 
published in the last decade. This is amazing. 

So also is the system of normalization of the Old Persian words. 
The autbor has in most respects followed Benveniste in his revision 
of Meillet’s Grammaire du Vieur-Perse, including the ill-advised 
ss with a glide-ligature sign under it. He inserts in his words cer- 
tain letters omitted in the original documents, though in some 
instances the sounds were pronounced. Thus he writes h before 4 
in Cahispis, before w in Ahuramazda, huvaspaé, humartiyd, before 
m in ahmiy, ahmahiy, tauhmd; he writes i between h and y in 
verbal endings (original -si), as in ahiy, ahmahiy, vaindhiy; he 
writes x (velar spirant) before uv (xuv < su) in antyaruvd, 
maskaixuvd, patipayaruva, cuvimrsius (which should be -siyus) ; 
he inserts a nasal before stops where it is etymologically warranted, 
as in ahantd, janta, bandaka, Kanbujiya. There is not a hint that 
these letters have no representation whatever in the original. 

Further, he accepts (page 1) the inscription of Ariaramnes and 
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the short one of Cyrus, as belonging to these rulers (cf. Branden- 
stein, WZKM 39. 13 ff.). Evidently for local reasons, he often 
quotes Welsh cognates of OP words; there are 21 such listed in his 
index, and only 4 Sanskrit words—but how can a student utilize OP 
if he does not use Skt. forms for comparison? The meanings which 
he gives for OP words are not always correct: for example, the 
imperative prsd (3). no longer meant “ ask,” but “ punish”; aiwva 
(3) meant “one,” as he states, but did not mean “ only” in OP. 

I pass now to some single items. The word-divider (2) is not a 
long horizontal wedge, but a long diagonal wedge or an angled sign; 
he omits mention of the ideograms. For the IE palatal stops he 
gives (4) the OP values @ and d, but omits the fairly common s 
and z which seem to be borrowed from another dialect. The state- 
ment of the Aryan Law of Palatalization (4) is inexact, since 
palatalization was caused not merely by a following IE é or 7, but 
also by i and by Aryan i from IE a. Latin ndbis (5) should be 
nobis, which reduces its value for comparison, and the citation of 
classibus and igu lacks relevance unless further details are given. 
It is a bad formulation to say (8) that common nouns with stems 
in a form the locative by adding @ to the original -aiy and dropping 
the 1. Dahydva (9) is nom. as well as acc. The form akunaus 
ought not to be cited as an old s-aorist (18, 36), since it is a new 
hybrid of imperfect and s-aorist. The word avadas (34) should be 
normalized avadasa. The form Oakata is nom. plural of the par- 
ticiple, as is shown by the singular @akatam when the subject is 
singular ; it cannot be taken as an instrumental (34), despite some 
scholars. The word rauta in Pirava nama rauta is not an ablative 
(38), but an anacoluthic nominative phrase. 

In many of his errors, the author followed his sources; even so, 
he should have avoided adding others of his own. If the book were 
free of errors it would be useful for the author’s stated purpose, 
namely, “to provide those who study the history of ancient and 
modern languages with some account of an Indo-European language 
at approximately the same stage as Greek and Latin,” especially as 
he adds that it should “be used in conjunction with some short 
manual of Indo-European grammar.” 

ROLAND G. KENT. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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Modern Newspaper Chinese. By J. J. Branpt. Peiping: VEtTcH, 
1935. 321 pages. 


Brandt is already well-known for his Introduction to Literary 
Chinese (first edition, 1927; second edition, 1935), and Wenli 
Particles (1929). He is the first English author to give adequate 
attention to the use of the particles in Chinese, and on this account 
alone his work is of great value to students of Chinese in their study 
of sentence construction. His latest work contains selections from 
the better-written Peiping, Tientsin, and Shanghai newspapers 
of 1934, arranged in sixty lessons of progressive difficulty. Each 
selection is accompanied by a vocabulary, notes, and a translation. 
As one would expect, special attention is given in the notes to the 
Wenli particles which still play an important part in modern 
written Chinese. There is an index to the notes, and a vocabulary 
index, but the latter is not as full as it should be. The selections 
have been carefully made, and the translations are accurate. On 
page 33, hsiu yang ff 3% is translated “to take a cure.” The 
phrase is actually used in the sense of “to take a vacation.” 

No matter what field of Chinese studies a student intends to 
enter, he should master the modern written style. Even though 
he intends to handle ancient texts, he cannot be competent unless 
he is able to consult the work of modern Chinese scholars both in 
books and periodicals. The present volume could have been made 
more valuable to scholars if a different type of article had been 
selected, and it seems designed chiefly for the government services. 
Nevertheless the book would be useful to almost any scholar in 
this field, particularly for the large number of modern phrases 
and expressions involving more than one character. 





Vocabularies to the Elementary Chinese Texts used at Harvard 
University. By JaMEs R. Ware. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvarp- 
YENCHING INsTITUTE, 1936. 132 pages. 


It will take a long time before any American university will be 
able to develop a department of Chinese studies which will compare 
with the important centers of European learning in this field. But 
a beginning has been made, and this volume of Dr. Ware indicates 
that the Harvard-Yenching Institute is building on a firm founda- 
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tion and making material progress. The book is a vocabulary to 
be used by students in the elementary class in Chinese, and contains 
1,392 words. This is a heavy assignment for an elementary class 
whose members probably have other work in the university. It is, 
the reviewer believes, rather more than the number of words given 
to elementary classes in language schools in China, where the pupils 
devote at least five hours a day to the subject. The comparison is 
not exact, however, since in China the students are primarily 
learning to speak and use Chinese, while at Harvard they are 
learning only to read. It remains true that the discipline is severe, 
as it should be, though it is to be hoped that the severity will not 
be great enough to discourage students. The Chinese language is 
not easy to learn, and the first years of its study are very trying. 

After learning forty-one common characters, the students pass to 
Chinese texts; first, the Fu-hsing Textbook of History by Hsii 
Ying-ch‘uan, and then the History of Vernacular Literature, by 
Hu Shih. Some idea of the difficulties involved for elementary 
students is given by the fact that the Vocabulary indicates that 
seventeen pages of the first, and thirty-four pages of the second 
volume are covered. 

The Vocabulary has been carefully prepared. Characters are 
given both in the printed form and in the clerk hand. For the 
Introduction and the Textbook of History, large type is used. The 
part dealing with Hu Shih is provided with notes. Each character 
is accompanied by its Wade-Giles romanization, the tone, the classi- 
fication in the K‘ang-hsi Dictionary (which seems a work of supere- 
rogation for elementary students), and the definition. The defini- 
tions are limited to the meanings which the student will need, and 
are not too involved for his memory. There is no treatment of the 
grammar, and no index. On page 121, Ta-ch‘i is misprinted 
Ta-chi‘i. 





Grundriss der Ju-Lehre. By Kitamura Sawakicui. Tokyo: 
MaARrvZzEN, 1935. xix + 372 pages. 


The author of this work is a professor in the state university of 
Hiroshima. The text was originally written in Chinese, and was 
published in Shanghai by the Commercial Press in 1928. In 1930, 
the Japanese text was published in Tokyo by Sekishoin. In this 
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German translation the Shanghai text has been used, and the 
romanization of Chinese proper names follows Wade-Giles. Where 
the characters refer to a Japanese name, the Japanese pronuncia- 
tion is followed in romanization. There is a “ Register ” or index, 
a table describing the development of the “ Confucian Way,” and 
a photograph of the author, who has a fine, scholarly face. 

The book represents a type of which the reviewer stands in awe, 
but which he dislikes to read. Massive Chinese learning is added 
to meticulous German thoroughness. Quotation follows quotation, 
page after page, until the wood cannot be seen for the trees. The 
whole field of Confucian literature appears to have been combed 
for references. The book contains a tremendous amount of learn- 
ing, and there is no padding. Perhaps some of the difficulty for the 
western reader is due to the fact that the book is written from an 
Eastern, and not from a Western point of view, even though the 
terms are translated into technical German. The author is inter- 
ested in the Confucian teaching and the Confucian Way. Their 
origins and development, and even the origins of important words, 
are examined with great care. The written terms are broken up, 
and the component parts analysed from the definitions of the 
Shuo wen down. Much is said about the threefold division of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man, and the Way of each, as well as the com- 
bination of the three in the “ Way of the Ruler” (wang tao). 
Eventually a whole system is developed, including morals, ritual, 
regulations of various sorts, self-cultivation, and other things. 

The approach and interest are not ours, and it would be difficult 
for a westerner to be fair either in appreciation or criticism. It 
may be pointed out that the references might often be more exact 
and the notes fuller. For instance, a quotation listed as from the 
Fan yen is too vague to be checked. Again, on page 36, reference 
is made to Wen Weng as emphasizing the Spring and Autumn 
Annals in the district of Shu: and a note says only that he lived 
during the Han period. The note could easily have added the reign 
periods in which Wen Weng lived, the fact that his biography is 
given in the Ch‘ien Han shu, and a summary of his work in develop- 
ing education in the province of Szechuan. Similar criticisms of 
a minor sort might be made. Whether it is possible to find exact 
equivalents in technical German for Chinese terms is a question. 
It is certainly unfortunate that both yi # and shu @§ are trans- 
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lated “ Kunst.” As a whole, while the book is difficult to read, it 
contains a great amount of valuable material, and appears to be a 
careful study of a sort that could hardly be made by any western 
scholar. 





A Study of the Tattooing Custom among the Li of Hainan Island. 
By CuunesHee H. Liv. Shanghai: THe Scrence Socrery 
or CHINA, 1935(?). 36 pages, 16 plates. 


The author of this monograph is a graduate of Oxford Univer- 
sity, the editor of the Science Society of China, and a former pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the National University of Tsingtao. He 
received his education in ethnology largely in England. 

There is no area of equal significance with China and South- 
eastern Asia that has received so little attention from ethnologists, 
and therefore any efforts of this sort are very welcome. Tattooing 
occurs in many places. It was known to exist in ancient China, 
particularly among the “ Southern Barbarians,” and still survives 
among the indigenous tribes of Hainan, off the southeastern coast 
of China. This monograph is the result of an expedition to the 
island in 1934. The author shows a knowledge of the literature on 
tattooing, and of what work has been done in the area, as well as 
an acquaintance with Chinese literature. But the paper is pri- 
marily concerned with field work, and the author does not commit 
himself to any particular theory. Only the women engage in the 
practice, which is followed among more than ten tribes of the island. 
Four types of design were found. Faces, hands, and legs may be 
tattooed, and it is usually done before marriage. The text of the 
article is in Chinese, but there is an English abstract, and the 
titles of books and illustrations are given in English. The mono- 
graph is not only worth-while in itself, but is significant of the 
growing interest in ethnology among scholarly-trained Chinese. 





Cults and Legends of Ancient Iran and China. By Sir J. C. 
CoyaJEE. Bombay: KaARaAnI, 1936. 308 + xii pages. 
This interesting volume is concerned with parallels between the 
“Cults and Legends” of Persia and China in general, and in 
particular, between Firdausi and a Chinese work called the Feng 
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shen yen yt 3 ih YR HE. On the Persian side the author appears to 
be fully competent. He goes to the original sources, and his work 
is commended by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson. He is unable 
to consult the Chinese text of the Feng shen yen yi, but is familiar 
with Grube’s translation, and with the work of such sinologists as 
Granet, De Groot, De Harlez, Doré, Laufer, Werner, and Legge. 
Under the circumstances, he is as well-prepared as any one man 
could be to undertake such a task, though it is probable that a 
collaboration between scholars in such widely different fields would 
be more advisable. 

Laufer has already shown in The Diamond how tales travelled 
across the width of Asia, so that the thesis of such diffusion does 
not have to be established. In this study, the author has shown 
such remarkable similarity between the Shahnameh and the Feng 
shen yen yt that it is difficult to doubt that there was diffusion 
somewhere. This is a valuable result, and raises many interesting 
problems, but unfortunately the author does not solve them. He 
is not much interested in dates, and makes little attempt to show 
the progress of the diffusion across the continent, even though this 
might prove to be an impossible task. But his chief errors are 
due to his inability to handle his Chinese source, and his necessary 
dependence upon secondary authorities who have sometimes mis- 
led him. Neither Doré nor Werner is critical in dealing with 
myths, although in the present state of sinology, the author could 
have found no better western authorities. 

The author says (p. 99), “The latter poem (the Feng shen 
yen yt) is the most popular and best known collection of poetic 
and religious legends in China. . . . The Chinese epic deals with 

. .” The theory is advanced that the Saka people supplied most 
of the legends to both Persia and China. It might be remarked 
that the Chinese book is not an epic, but a fanciful romance or 
novel. Most careful scholarship would be needed to determine 
whether there is a core of real folklore in the book. 

The author and the date of the Feng shen yen yi are both un- 
known. The title was first mentioned in the preface to the 2E gk f& 
by ihe # 4%, which was composed in A.D. 1620, according to the 
re By Jy BE os BF of ARGH, pp. 187-91. Therefore the compilation 
of the Feng shen yen yi cannot be later than 1620. Compared 
with Firdausi, not to mention the Sakas, it is obvious that it is 
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many centuries later. As to the date of the legends contained in 
this very late work, nothing can be said, but it is obvious that if 
there has been diffusion, it has been from Persia or Central Asia 
to China. 

It is very interesting if a relatively modern Chinese novel can 
be shown to have borrowed its incidents from Persian sources, 
although this is not what the author attempts to prove. The fact 
that the scene of the Feng shen yen yi is placed at the close of the 
Yin period means nothing. It would also be interesting if diffusion 
could be shown in the accounts of such relatively modern Chinese 
deities as Wen Chang, or in the story of the Golden Caterpillar. 
Unfortunately the drawing of parallels is not enough, although the 
thesis is quite likely. 

The format could have been made more attractive, and there are 
many mistakes in the romanization of Chinese names. 





Historical and Commercial Atlas of China. By ALBERT HERRMANN. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvarp UNIvERsITy Press, 1935. 112 


pages, 60 maps. 


It is difficult not to be enthusiastic over this much-needed atlas. 
Dr. Herrmann, the Professor of Historical Geography in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, has placed all teachers and students of Chinese 
history in his debt by a careful and admirably executed piece of 
work which should have been done long before. The maps have 
been designed by him, drawn and printed by Georg Westermann, 
and some give the authorities (Haloun, Maspero, etc.) according to 
whose account the maps have been constructed. It might be noticed 
that where such authorities are given, they are usually western 
scholars, although in most instances the final authorities are neces- 
sarily Chinese. The largest maps are approximately thirteen by 
eleven inches, many are smaller, and there are numerous insets. 
The last thirteen maps deal with modern political and economic 
conditions, but the remainder are historical. There is no text in 
the volume, but there are splendid bibliographies, an index, and a 
list of Chinese characters, which are not given with the maps. The 
bibliographies give Chinese as well as western authorities, such as 
Mu Ch‘ien’s Geography of China at the Beginning of the Chou 
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Dynasty, but most of the works mentioned are western. Books as 
recent as 1934 are included. 

It is obvious that a work of this kind is designed to give general 
and comprehensive points of view, rather than minute and detailed 
information. For instance, one would require larger and more de- 
tailed maps in order to work out the military campaigns of Liu 
Pang or Chu-k‘o Liang. And a western scholar unacquainted 
with Chinese would find difficulty identifying the names on the 
T‘ang map with those on the Ming or Ch‘ing, especially as there 
is no way of discovering how the place names have altered during 
the centuries. These are inevitable limitations, and merely mean 
that the scholar must supplement this atlas with other works. For 
the teacher of Chinese history, the volume will be invaluable, 
especially if he is giving a course on China without being familiar 
with the language. A good many historical maps of this sort have 
been printed in China, although none that the reviewer has seen 
are so good as these, but practically nothing of the kind has existed 
in English. The book is especially to be praised for showing the 
relations of China with the rest of Asia at various periods, with 
the trade routes and itineraries of travellers. 





Foundations of Chinese Musical Art. By JoHN Hazepet Levis. 
Peiping: VetTcH, 1936. xiii + 233 pages; 1 plate. 


During the years 1931-34, American audiences had the privilege 
of listening to Mr. Levis’ lectures and recitals. A part of the 
material he gave is now published in book form. The book deals 
with Mr. Levis’ theories concerning Chinese music, and in par- 
ticular with the study and analysis of nine music-poems of the 
T‘ang and Sung periods. The author is singularly well-fitted for 
his task. Born and raised in China, he has actually resided in the 
country for twenty-five years. He is, moreover, thoroughly trained 
in the theory and practice of western music. The book is a serious 
and scholarly treatment of a difficult subject, practically untouched 
by western students. It does not pretend to be either complete or 
final. It is primarily analytical and appreciative rather than 
historical, and does not attempt a historical account of the develop- 
ment of Chinese music. Mr. Levis is to be praised for the rigid 
limitations he has set himself, and for his faithfulness to them. 
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He does not attempt to go farther than the 6th century of our era, 
and practically confines himself to one type of composition. He 
appears to demonstrate conclusively that Chinese music is inti- 
mately connected with the tonal structure of the Chinese language, 
and this is probably his chief theoretic contribution. His char- 
acterization of Chinese music as tone-painting is admirable. He 
claims that Chinese musical documents contain “a whole world of 
music which illustrates the only art of melody in any known 
musical system.” There has been some criticism of his theories by 
Chinese. 

The heart of the book is concerned with the analysis of the 
nine music-poems, which is technical and appears to be very 
thorough. The Chinese of the poems is given, the Chinese musical 
notation in Chinese characters, arrangements of the music in Euro- 
pean notation, an English translation, and the modern romanization 
of the Chinese. This last is of little value, because of the great 
changes in the pronunciation of Chinese since the time of composi- 
tion, and it would have been better if the author had used Karlgren 
in working out the ancient pronunciation of the words. 

The reviewer is glad to have a suspicion of his own confirmed 
by Mr. Levis—that the intervals and rhythm are left largely to 
the individual performer. He is also glad that Mr. Levis’ contacts 
with Chinese music have been more profitable than his own. It 
seemed that whenever the reviewer heard a good song, and learned 
it, he was always told that the words were such that a clergyman 
should not even be heard humming the tune. It would be a help 
to scholars if in his future researches Mr. Levis should go into 
the purely historical aspect of Chinese music a little more thor- 
oughly, and perhaps examine such music as that played at the 
sacrifices to Confucius, when a fairly large number of instruments 
was used. It might be pointed out that in the table of sounds made 
in the Liang period (A. D. 502-56), and given on p. 211, the typi- 
cally Chinese division of five is used, and the classes are named 
after the five elements ; wood, fire, water, metal, and earth. In this 
table, the word @, should be romanized chi when it indicates a 
musical tone, and the romanization of 4§ should be chio, instead of 
the colloquial chiao. 

The book contains seventeen figures, or diagrams, an index, and 
excellent European and Chinese bibliographies. 
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Le Droit Chinois. By Jean Escarra. Pekin: Veron, 1936. 
xii + 559 pages. 


In a brief review of a monumental work of this kind it is only 
possible to indicate the scope of the work, and its general value. 
M. Escarra is known as the leading western authority on Chinese 
law, on which he had published six books and twelve articles before 
the present work. He is a Professor in the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Paris, and adviser to the Chinese Government. No 
living man has made such a thorough study of the questions of 
legislation, codification, jurisprudence, judicial organization, and 
allied subjects as they occur in China. While the author himself 
calls his work a sketch, it is certainly the most complete treatment 
of the subject in any western language. It is not a translation of 
Chinese sources, but an original treatment based on those sources. 
It is divided into four parts. The first treats of the Chinese con- 
ception of law; the second, of legislative institutions; the third, 
with the details of judicial organization; the fourth, with instruc- 
tion in the study of law and the provision for scientific research. 
There is also a general conclusion which sets forth the author’s 
views on the material he has given. There is an index, and a 
classified bibliography which occupies fifty-one pages. Chinese 
characters are given, and full footnotes. 

The sinologist will not be so much interested in the present condi- 
tions and tendencies in Chinese law, as in the historical accounts. 
The second, third, and fourth parts each begin with an historical 
chapter, and these justify the author’s use of the word sketch, 
since in such limited space it is impossible to give more than sum- 
maries. In these summaries, the author generally follows Shen 
Chia-pen. In the first part, dealing with fundamental ideas, the 
author appears to depend too much upon Granet. The chapter 
on the School of Law devotes seventeen pages to an analysis of 
seven chapters from Han Fei, and there is a good discussion of 
Buddhist influence. 

No brief account can do justice to a really great work, and it is 
not too much to say that for a long time this book will remain the 
standard in western languages upon its subject, even though it may 
raise more questions than it solves. 
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Annual Customs and Festivals in Peking. By Tun Li-cH‘En, 
translated and annotated by Derk Boppg. Peiping: VETCcH, 
1936. xiii + 147 pages, 6 plates, 28 text-drawings, 1 map. 


Laufer used to say that investigations of religion should begin 
with the calendar. This is what Mr. Bodde has done in translating 
the Yen-ching Sui-shih-chi of Tun Li-ch‘en, and in doing so has 
introduced us to a pleasant and valuable little book. The author 
of the original was a Manchu, who composed the work in 1900, 
and died in 1911. The book runs through the year, month by 
month, recording the chief Peking observances. The accounts are 
very brief, and the number of observances varies from twenty- 
three in the twelfth month to five in the second. There are six 
appendices, a bibliography, and an index. 

The text is tantalizing, for there is hardly an item about which 
one would not like to have more information. Many of the ob- 
servances are found all over China, but some are peculiar to the old 
Peking. In nearly every instance, a monograph might be written 
in explanation of the observance, and it may be said of practically 
all of Mr. Bodde’s notes, that while they are accurate as far as they 
go, and adequate for the general reader, they are not sufficiently 
thorough and detailed to satisfy the scholar. There are eleven 
lines of notes on the Yii Lan Hui, and twenty lines of text; fifteen 
lines of notes on the Dragon Boat Festival, and eighteen lines of 
text. The notes at least should have been much fuller. There are 
four lines on realgar wine, and no note mentions that realgar is 
a compound of arsenic, and was used in elixirs of immortality. 
In general the material of the text is good, and the notes carefully 
done, but it is a great pity there is not more of both. The format is 
attractive, and the illustrations excellent. 





The Spirit of Zen. By Atan W. Warts. New York: Durrton, 
1936. 136 pages. 


The Wisdom of the East Series, edited by L. Cranmer-Byng 
and Dr. S. A. Kapadia, is a set of small books intended primarily 
for the general cultured reader, rather than for scholars. It con- 
tains some valuable studies, such as the translations of Taoist works 
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by Lionel Giles. The present volume, however, is one of the less 
valuable ones, at least from the standpoint of the scholar. It is 
not a critical study, and seems to be merely a popular presentation 
of the work of Suzuki, whose influence is properly acknowledged. 
As a popular presentation of Zen positions it will doubtless be 
useful, although it seems questionable whether there is any value 
in talking about experiences which transcend the grasp of the intel- 
lect, attractive though such things may be to some people. 





The West Chamber. By Henry H. Hart. California: Stanrorp 
UNIVERSITY PREss, 1936. xxxix + 192 pages. 


This Chinese drama was written by Wang Shih-fu, who flour- 
ished in the middle of the 13th Century, that is, during the Mongol 
period. It is based on a story by Yiian Chen, of the T“ang period. 
The play has already been translated into two European languages ; 
into French by Stanislas Julien (1872-80), and into German by 
Vincenz Hundhausen (1926), but this is the first English transla- 
tion. It follows the edition published in Shanghai in 1931 by the 
Ch‘iin Hsiieh She, which contains fifteen acts. There is a foreword 
by E. T. Williams, a preface and introduction by the translator, 
good notes, and a bibliography of four pages which includes fifteen 
Chinese works. Chinese characters are given in the notes and the 
bibliography. The latter includes collections of Yiian dramas and 
critical studies by modern scholars. 

In this volume Dr. Hart has performed a real service. The 
translation reads well, and the scholarship appears to be sound and 
thorough. The introduction is based on the work of Wang Kuo-wei, 
who is generally recognized as the leading Chinese authority upon 
the drama. It is easily the best account of the Chinese drama to 
be found in English. A few suggestions may be made on points 
which Dr. Hart does not bring out. 

The word hsiang, translated “ chamber,” is used for certain rooms 
in a Chinese dwelling. Chinese houses theoretically face the south, 
and contain courtyards surrounded by rooms. The hsiang are 
rooms on the eastern and western sides of the court, so that “ The 
West Chamber ” refers to an exact location. It is hardly accurate 
to refer to the wu as practicing “ black arts” (p. xvii), since the 
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magic of the wu was beneficial, or to refer to the “ dour and savage 
leaders of the wild hordes of Genghis Khan and his descendants ” 
(p. xx), since audiences of the time of Kubilai may have been 
highly cultured. The author does not point out that while great 
license in speech is permitted in Chinese plays, actions and costumes 
are strictly regulated and are highly proper. Nor does he mention 
that the Chinese drama proper, which is somewhat like our opera, 
is paralleled today by realistic plays which are extremely well-done, 
even by amateurs, and in which western scenery is sometimes used. 
He does not point out that there are different types of music, re- 
quiring different instruments, used with different styles of drama. 
These points are minor, however, and Dr. Hart has done an ex- 
cellent piece of work. 





Selling Wilted Peonies. By GENEVIEVE WimstTaTr. New York: 
CotumB1A UNIvErRsITY Press, 1936. xi + 120 pages. 


The reviewer confesses considerable sympathy for the attempt 
made in this book. Scholarly accounts are usually recitals of facts 
which leave untouched the living reality. Genevieve Wimstatt has 
endeavored to re-create, not so much the life, as the personality, 
of the T‘ang poetess, Yii Hsuan-chi, and to accomplish this she 
has elaborated the little that is known of her subject’s life, added 
considerable background of her own, and interpolated into the 
account translations of Yii Hsuan-chi’s poetry. The scholarship 
behind this study is carefully concealed, and is subordinated to the 
artistic side. Whether this particular attempt can be called suc- 
cessful is another matter. The author’s style is rhapsodic, and 
strains after effect. It is a mistake to use rhyme in translating 
Chinese poetry, even though it occurs in the original. The story as 
a whole is well-handled and the sentiment of the poetry is moving, 
but the reviewer doubts that Miss Wimstatt can describe the state 
of mind of a Chinese gir! of the 9th Century. 
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The Sutra of the Lord of Healing. By Water LIEBENTHAL. 
Peiping: THE Society or CHINESE BuppHists, 1936. ix 
+ 30 pages; 1 illustration. 


The Society of Chinese Buddhists projects a series of translations 
of Buddhist documents, of which this translation by Dr. Liebenthal, 
of the National University of Peking, is No. 1. New Buddhist 
translations are always welcome. This English version is based on 
the Chinese translation of Hsiian-tsang. One section has already 
been translated by T. Richard (The New Testament of Higher 
Buddhism, Edinburgh, 1910). The sutra belongs to the Mahayana, 
and is concerned chiefly with MafijuSri, whose twelve vows are 
given. Proper names are given in the Sanskrit forms, not the 
Chinese. Unfortunately no critical apparatus is given. 


J. K. Suryocx. 
Philadelphia. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Baron Dr. Alexander von Staél-Holstein, corporate member of the Society, 
died March 16, 1937. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Fifth International Congress of Papyrology will be held at Oxford, 
30 August-3 September, 1937. Persons intending to take part in the Con- 
gress are particularly asked to note that the Final Circular will only be 
sent to those who have communicated with the secretaries of the Congress. 
Notice of the intention to read a paper should be sent not later than June 
30 to Mr. C. H. Roberts, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom all enquiries 
should be addressed and changes of address notified. 


The Oriental Commission of the Warsaw Society of Sciences announces 
that it is about to start an annual Bulletin devoted to the critical review 
of all new publications in the field of Oriental researches, viz., on the Old 
Testament, Christian Orient, Ancient Near East, Islamic and Altaic 
Studies, India, Iran, Far East, ete. The reviews will be written by Polish 
and foreign specialists in English, French, and German. The first issue is 
expected to come out by the middle of June, 1937. 


The Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, of the British 
Museum, announces that the Students’ Room of this department on the 
upper floor will be open on Monday, May 10th, 1937 and thereafter regu- 
larly, with the exception of the usual holidays, for the use of students of 
Egyptian papyri and Assyrian and Babylonian tablets. Other classes of 
written documents and the archaeological material will be made available 
as the re-arrangement of the collections is completed. 


Dr. Fang-Kuei Li has been appointed Visiting Professor of Chinese Lin- 
guistics at Yale University for two years, beginning next fall. Dr. Li is 
a brilliant and thoroughly trained linguistic scholar. He studied Indo- 
European, American Indian and General Linguistics at the University of 
Chicago (Ph. D., 1928), under Professors Buck, Sapir, and Bloomfield. 
Since his return to China he has done distinguished work, notably in 
Chinese and Tai dialects, as a member of the research staff of Academia 
Sinica (Nanking), which has now granted him leave to found the first 
school of linguistic science in the Far Eastern field in America. He is 
expected to arrive in this country in September; in the meantime, Professor 
Franklin Edgerton, Chairman of the Department of Oriental Studies in 
Yale, would be glad to hear from any scholars or advanced students who 
might wish to take work with Dr. Li. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE JOINT MEETING WITH THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
CLEVELAND, 1937 


The One Hundred and Forty-Ninth Meeting of the Society, a 
joint meeting with the Middle West Branch, was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio upon the invitation of Western Reserve University, the 
Cleveland Art Museum, and the Cleveland Public Library. The 
Society visited or held one session at each of the inviting institu- 
tions. Four additional sessions were conducted at the Hotel Stat- 





ler. The following members participated in the sessions: 


Abbott, Miss Evans MacLean 
Albright Feigin McCullough 
Avery Folkman McGovern 
Barret Fullerton MeNair, Mrs. 
Bender Gaskill, Miss Martin 
Bingham Ginsberg Matthews, I. G. 
Blair, Miss Goetze May 

Blank Goossens Meek 
Bobrinskoy Gordon Menzies 
Braden Grant, E. Michelson 
Brown Graves Mihelic 
Buckler Gruenthaner Morgenstern 
Burrows Hahn, Miss Nims 

Butin Hall, R. B. Nykl 
Buttenwieser Hamilton Ogden, C. J. 
Cameron, C. G. Hardy, R. 8. Orvis, Miss 
Cameron, Miss Harris, Z. 8. Perkins, Miss 
Coomaraswamy Haupert Plumer 

Creel Hollis Price 
DeWitt, Mrs. Irwin Purves 

Dubs Keogh Pyatt 
Dumont Kraeling, C. H. Reich 
Duyvendak Kraft Rigg 

Eames Latourette Roach 
Edgerton, F. Lewy Sage 

Engberg Ludwig Sakanishi, Miss 
Enslin Lybyer Sauer 
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Schurman, Miss Stefanski, Miss Weil, Miss 

Sellers Stehle, Miss White 

Seraphin Stinespring Wilbur 

Simsar Sturtevant Williams, W. G. 
Smith, Miss L. P. Totten, Miss Wilson 

Sommer Uhl Worrell 

Sprengling Waterman Wright 

Staples Total 103 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the meeting was called to order by President 
Edgar H. Sturtevant at 10:15 A. M., March 31, in the Salle Moderne 
of the Hotel Statler. 

Professor Francis W. Buckler reported on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Arrangements and the Cleveland Oriental Club, welcoming 
the Society to Cleveland. He announced that the Rowfant Club, 
and the Faculty and University Clubs of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity had extended the use of their facilities to members of the 
Society during the sessions, and called attention to the exhibitions 
of Chinese, Egyptian, Indian and Indonesian, Japanese, and Per- 
sian Art at the Cleveland Art Museum, and the special exhibits of 
Tibetan books, Chinese Mohammedan literature, and Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts in the John G. White Collection of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 

Greetings were extended to the Society at the occasion of its 
Cleveland meeting by Miss L. A. Eastman on behalf of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, and by President W. G. Leutner on behalf of 
Western Reserve University. President Sturtevant expressed the 
thanks of the Society for the greetings and the arrangements made 
by the inviting institutions for the Society’s reception. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary-Treasurer presented the following report on his 
work as Secretary of the Society: 


Since taking office on May 1, 1936, I have tried in some measure to 
accomplish the purposes which the Society had in mind in appointing one 
man to be its Secretary, its Treasurer, the business manager of its pub- 
lications, and its general factotum. This has proved to be a difficult task, 
for the life of the Society is relatively intricate for its size, and the admin- 
istration of its affairs requires continuous application to a great deal of 
detail. 
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As Secretary my primary concern has been with the question of mem- 
bership. A new way of keeping our membership rolls straight, of record- 
ing dues payments and changes of address was inaugurated. It was found 
that of the 665 members on the rolls on May 1, 1936, a relatively large 
number was in arrears of dues. Attempts were made to revive the interest 
of those who had fallen behind, but ultimately it was found necessary to 
drop most of them. During the past year seven more have resigned and 
death has deprived us of our association with twelve others. The deceased 
members are as follows: 


Honorary Members: 


Professor C. SNoucK HurGRONJE, University of Leyden, who died June 
26, 1936.* 

Professor ANTOINE MEILLET, Collége de France, who died Sept. 22, 1936.* 

Professor Moriz WINTERNITZ, University of Prague, who died Jan. 9, 
1937.* 


Honorary Associate: 


Field Marshall ViscouNT ALLENBY, general in the World War, con- 
queror of Palestine, peer of the English realm, holder of many hono- 
rary degrees. He was elected Honorary Associate of the Society in 
1922, and died at the age of 75 on May 14, 1936. 


Life Members: 
Former President, Professor RicHarp J. GOTTHEIL, who died May 22, 
1936.* 
Mr. ErFriIncHAM B. Morris, former President of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, who had been a member since 1920, and died at 
Ardmore, Pa., on Jan. 22, 1937. 


Corporate Members: 


Professor C. THEopORE BENzE, former President of Thiel College, for 
many years Professor of Old Testament at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia, and member of the Philadelphia Oriental 
Club, who died on July 4, 1936, having been a member of the Society 
since 1916. 

Sir Henry WELLCOME, scientist, noted benefactor of British medicine, 
manufacturer, patron of archaeological exploration, with interests in 
the Near and Far East, who died July 25, 1936, having been a member 
of the Society since 1928. 

Professor Lestin E. Futter, Professor of Old Testament at Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, a member of the Society since 1916 and President of 
the Society’s Middle West Branch in 1928, who died on August 8, 
1936.* 

Rev. Barnet A. Exzas, Rabbi of the Beth-Miriam Congregation in Long 
Branch, N. J., author of a learned work on the Jewish colony at 


* See special minutes on the death of these members elsewhere in these 
Proceedings. 
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Charleston, S. C., contributor to the Dictionary of American Biography, 
a director of the Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences, devoted to 
the assistance of the deaf and the dumb of his own race. He became 
a member of the Society in 1923, and died on Oct. 18, 1936, at the 
age of 68. 

Professor RupoLtF M. RiersTAHL, Professor of Fine Arts at New York 
University, an authority on Islamic and Near Eastern Art, who joined 
the Society in 1936 and died on the last day of the same year at the 
age of 56. 


We have also learned of the death of Dr. Nasers M. SALEEBY, who had 
been a member of the Society since 1922 and died at Baguin, Philippine 
Islands, on December 18, 1935. 

In the effort to offset, as far as possible, the grievous losses suffered by 
the Society during the year, the Committee on Membership provided for 
by the new constitution and elected by the Executive Committee, began a 
systematic attempt to win new members. This effort, conducted with the 
help of the present membership, and handled through the office of the 
Secretary, was highly successful, resulting in the election of 114, of whom 
82 have qualified to date by the payment of their initial assessment. The 
Society’s thanks are due to the Committee on Membership and to its chair- 
man, Professor K. S. Latourette, for their excellent work. It should be 
noted by the Society that of its new members no less than 58 have a special 
interest in the Far East. Counting only those who have qualified to date, 
the present membership of the Society is thus 658, of whom 23 are one 
year in arrears of dues. The membership list includes no one as much as 
two years in arrears. Fifty-five others have been elected by the Executive 
Committee by mail vote and at its session here, and have yet to qualify. 

A great deal of my work as factotum of the Society has been of a finan- 
cial character. With the advice of a professional accountant, a bookkeep- 
ing system, as simple as possible under the circumstances provided by the 
intricacy of the Society’s business transactions, was set up. This is now 
functioning regularly and well. An actual account of our finances will be 
given later. Here I have merely to say that the cash turn-over in the year 
was about $25,000, that on December 31, 1936, our total assets had risen 
about $600 from the previous year, due particularly to an addition of 
$667.56 to the bequest of Justin E. Abott, while liabilities dropped about 
the same amount, that during the year about one-fourth of our capital 
was re-invested with the help of the Investment Committee, and that we 
stayed within the budget adopted by the Executive Committee at its ses- 
sion in New Haven. One of our funds, a trust fund of $10,000 from the 
Estate of James B. Nies, managed by the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, and over which we have no control, remains unpro- 
ductive. We are, however, watching the management of the fund and 
ultimately hope to obtain income from it for the Society. 

To manage the sales of the Society’s publication other than the JOURNAL 
a stock room and distributing center was established in quarters adjacent 
to the Society’s Library in the Sterling Memorial Library of Yale Uni- 
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versity through the kindness of Mr. Keogh, our Librarian and the Librarian 
of Yale University. An advertising folder was printed and sent not only 
to all members of the Society, but to all larger University, College and 
Public Libraries in this country and to a long list of foreign libraries. 
Comparative figures for the business done in the sale of publications in 
previous years are lacking, but the sales of monographs and offprints 
brought in slightly over $300 in the calendar year 1936, and are running 
ahead of this figure in 1937. Without more advertising and strict book- 
keeping we cannot hope to make a success of the publication business. 
Members can help by bringing the publications of the Society to the atten- 
tion of the librarians of the institutions with which they are connected. 

In the business management of the JourRNAL, with which I am also 
charged, one important and certain other slight changes have been made. 
We have transferred the second-class mailing privilege from New Haven to 
Baltimore, expecting thereby to save the cost of sending the whole of any 
one issue to New Haven before mailing, and to expedite the receipt of the 
JOURNAL by members. The wrappers for the mailing of each issue are now 
checked against the membership file regularly, to assure correct addressing. 
We cannot, however, guarantee the receipt of publications unless you 
inform us promptly of changes of address. According to the constitution, 
I am not permitted to send the JouURNAL to any one who is one year in 
arrears of dues. 

The Society should note that the sum allotted to me for the conduct of 
the Society’s business has been used in the past year to defray the cost of 
the Membership Campaign, the handling, advertising, and sales of our 
monographs, controlling membership and dues payments, investments and 
general finance, conducting the business of the Executive Committee, 
arranging for the annual meeting, its program, abstracts, and minutes, 
preparing reports on the Society’s affairs, keeping the addressograph files 
up to date, and many other matters. 

Three things the Society needs to do in the immediate future. First, it 
needs to support and serve the special interests of its members. These 
interests are for the most part highly specialized and cover a wide range 
of fields of study. Unless due recognition is given to all of them, we cannot 
hold our membership, much less increase it. Second, it needs to make a 
systematic effort to increase its endowment, for the income from dues is 
searcely sufficient to publish the JouRNAL, and the index figure of returns 
on investments is now much lower than formerly. Third, it needs to be 
reminded of the fact that in 1942 it will celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of its existence. Such anniversaries need to be foreseen well in 
advance if they are to be prepared for effectively. One of the things the 
Society might well undertake at once in preparation for this anniversary 
is to collect the material bearing upon its own history. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cart H. KRAELING, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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It was voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 

Professor W. R. McGovern presented the following minute on 
the death of Professor Fuller, on behalf of a committee consisting of 
Professor C. 8. Braden and himself: 


Professor LESLIE ELMER FULLER of Garrett Biblical Institute and North- 
western University met his tragic death by drowning on August 8, 1936, 
in the Rat River not far from the Arctic Ocean, whither he had led an 
expedition consisting of his two sons and two other young men during 
last summer’s vacation. He was born in California December 28, 1882. 
He held degrees from Pomona College, Drew Theological Seminary, Colum- 
bia University, and the University of Bern. After a brief work in the 
pastorate he was called to Garrett, where he became Professor of Old 
Testament Literature. For the past fifteen years he also gave courses in 
Northwestern-and for ten years was head of the Department of History and 
Literature in that institution. He was a contributor to the Abingdon 
Commentary and various periodicals. On the organization of the Middle 
West Branch he joined the American Oriental Society, in 1916, and since 
then was regularly active in the meetings of the Branch, which he served 
on several committees and of which he was president in 1928-29. His 
associates, particularly in the Middle West Branch, wili greatly miss his 
genial presence and the deep interest which he manifested in the Society’s 
affairs. 

CHARLEs S. BRADEN, 
Wm. R. McGovern. 


The minute was accepted with a rising vote. 

The Secretary presented the following minute on the death of 
Professor A. Meillet on behalf of a committee consisting of Pro- 
fessors R. G. Kent and W. N. Brown: 


ANTOINE MEILLET, Member of the Institut de France, and Professor at 
the Collége de France and the Eeole des Hautes-&tudes, was one of the 
most distinguished scholars in Indo-European and general linguistics; he 
was the author of important works on Indic, Iranian, Armenian, Greek, 
Latin, Germanic, and Slavic languages, as well as others of more general 
character. He was for many years secretary of the Société de Linguistique 
de Paris, and contributed almost countless articles and reviews to its 
Bulletin and Mémoires. He was an Honorary Member of the Linguistic 
Society of America from 1927; he was an Associate or Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academies of Amsterdam, Belgrade, Brussels, Copenhagen, Chris- 
tiania, Dublin, Géttingen, Krakau, Leningrad, Prague, of the Philological 
Society of London, of the Finno-Ugrian Society of Helsingfors, ete. His 
modest and gentle ways, and his kindly disposition endeared him to his 
associates. In his last five years, when his eyesight failed and his general 
health was impaired, he secured the cooperation of younger colleagues and 
kept energetically at his scientific work, as is shown by the volumes, arti- 
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eles, and reviews which appeared even in this period. He was elected 
Honorary Member of the Oriental Society in 1935. He died at Paris on 
September 22, 1936, aged 70. 

R. G. Kent, 

W. Norman Brown. 


The minute was accepted with a rising vote. 

The Secretary presented the following minute on the death of 
Professor C. 8. Hurgronje, on behalf of a committee consisting of 
Professor J. J. Obermann. 


Professor CHRISTIAN SNoUCK HurRGRONJE died on June 26, 1936, at the 
aye of seventy-nine. 

In his passing the science of Islam has lost one of its foremost repre- 
sentatives in recent times. A worthy bearer of the great tradition of 
Oriental scholarship in his native Holland, his life-work was to become 
part of that tradition, adding decisively to its greatness and brilliance. 
With his renowned predecessors he shared prominently in the work of 
exploring the historic disciplines of Arab and Moslem lore. But well nigh 
all his own was the pioneer task of focusing the beacon of scientific 
research on the Arabic-Mohammedan world of today. In making his vast 
learning in the history and literature of the Moslems serviceable to the 
methodic study of their modern life and thought, he secured for his pro- 
ductive scholarship a unique position in the annals of Islamic Studies. 

His first impotrant contribution, Het Mekkaansche Feest, appeared as 
early as 1880. Having inquired into the nature and origin of the Hajj 
from literary sources, he now went to the living source. First in Jeddah 
and then in Mecca itself, he continued his inquiry by personal experience 
and first-hand observation. The result was his classical work Mekka, pub- 
lished in 1888-89, which to this day is, and will continue to be, on the list 
of required reading of every student of Islam. With its twofold task, this 
opus magnum faithfully reflects the intellectual orientation so characteris- 
tic of its author. Die Stadt und Ihre Herren (Volume I) has remained 
the only scientific history of Mohammedan Mecca by a European authority. 
Equally unrivaled, Aus dem Heutigen Leben (Volume II), which appeared 
also in English in 1931, has given us the sole minute description of the 
cultural and religious life as well as the ethnic and social conditions of 
the Holy City of Islam as seen by the eye of a dispassionate though 
profoundly understanding Western scholar. 

His sojourn in Mecca was universally hailed as a heroic deed of scientific 
exploration. Yet it was to be almost overshadowed by his exploratory 
achievements to come. For nearly a score of years (1889-1906) he was to 
stand on the outpost of contemporary Mohammedanism in Netherlands- 
India. In an indefatigable series of labors, he now built up, well nigh 
single-handedly, the structure of the science of Islam in the East Indies, 
the ground for which he had already laid in his Mekka by methodic scru- 
tiny of the “ Jawah” colony of the Holy City. His standard work of this 
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series is no doubt that dealing with Acheh, made available to English 
readers in The Achehnese, published in 1906. It was in the same years 
that, upon return to his native country, he was chosen to the honor of 
succeeding the great de Goeje as Professor of Arabic at the University of 
Leyden. 

Many members of the American Oriental Society have no doubt retained 
the memory of his enchanting personality from his American Lectures on 
the History of Religion for 1914-15, when he was made an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Society; also from his Presidency of the Eighteenth Interna- 
tion] Oriental Congress at Leyden in September, 1931. 

In his writings, objects of historic research are forever interwoven with 
current problems, the former calling for the critical judgment of the 
scholar, the latter challenging the views of the man, often the creed of the 
citizen. As an exponent of the science of Islam he was admired by all 
who followed his works. As a student of the Islam of today he had to 
taste the sting of contradiction and the bitterness of adversity. His 
manly protest against Turkeys proclaiming her entry into the World War 
as an act of jihad, thus stamping it the Holy War of all Moslems against 
the enemies of Islam, earned him the denunciation and bitterness of 
counter-protests even from life-long friends. 

His less extensive works have been collected in the six volumes of his 
Verspreide Geschriften (1923-1927). A full bibliography of his publica- 
tions, compiled by Professor A. J. Wensinck, lists more than two hundred 
items. They form a lasting monument to the truly fabulous width of his 
intellect. And they will keep his name alive among students of Islam 
everywhere—a memory of honor and admiration. 

J. J. OBERMANN. 


The minute was accepted with a rising vote. 

Professor W. Norman Brown presented the following minute on 
the death of Professor M. Winternitz on behalf of a committee con- 
sisting of Professor R. G. Kent and himself: 


Moriz WINTERNITZ, of the German University in Prague, elected 
honorary member of this Society in 1923, was born in Horn, Lower Austria, 
December 23, 1863, and died in Prague, January 9, 1937. After being 
admitted to the doctorate in 1886, he began his Indological career as an 
amanuensis to Max Miiller, in Oxford, that same year. He held that posi- 
tion until 1890; in 1891 he took a post as teacher in the Oxford High 
School for Girls, at first sight an unimportant position, but it seems to 
have been for him the first expression of an interest in the ethnological 
study of women, which later expressed itself in several publications, includ- 
ing his work Die Frau in den indischen Religionen (1920). From 1895 to 
1899 he was librarian of the Indian Institute at Oxford. In 1899 he went 
to the German University of Prague, where in 1902 he was appointed 
assistant professor, and in 1911 professor of Indie Philology and Ethnology. 
In 1934, at the age of 70, he was retired. Within this academic frame- 
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work he established a living body of scientific labor, publication, and 
encouragement of others. Of his work the greatest is his History of Indian 
Literature, first appearing in the German edition in the years 1905-08, 
1913, and 1920; an English revision and translation was published in 
Caleutta in 1927 and 1933. Although this work overshadows his others, 
many of these latter are of great importance and wide range: he dealt 
specifically and generally with Brahmanism and Hinduism; he catalogued 
the Bodleian Sanskrit manuscripts; he indexed the Sacred Books of the 
East. He was interested in modern India as well as ancient, and wrote 
about Gandhi. For one year (1922-23) he was visiting professor at the 
Visva Bharati University at Tagore’s Sinti Niketan. He was editor of the 
series Indologica Pragensia. His interest and enthusiasm helped materially to 
launch the great critical edition of the Mahabharata now being published 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, in Poona, and to keep it 
going. Many Oriental societies had elected him to honorary membership. 
Indie scholarship profited greatly from his life; it suffers severely from 
his death. 

W. NorMan Brown, 

R. G. Kent. 


The minute was accepted with a rising vote. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS 


Professor W. Norman Brown submitted the Report of the Edi- 
tors on behalf of himself, Professor E. A. Speiser and Dr. J. K. 
Shryock, as follows: 


During the year 1936-37 the editors have published Volume 56, parts 
2, 3, and 4, and Volume 57, part 1. This is a total of 569 pages, being 85 
more than were contained in the four issues reported at the last meeting of 
the Society. One of the issues was in honor of Professor Breasted, and 
contained eighteen articles with eighteen plates, and comprised 184 pages. 

The editors have also published two volumes of the American Oriental 
Series, namely Volume 8, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, by 
Zellig S. Harris, and Volume 9, The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Books 16 
and 17, by LeRoy C. Barret. Volume 10 is now in press: Movable Prop- 
erty in the Nuzi Documents, by Dorothy Cross. Another volume has been 
accepted for the Series, The Study of Human Abilities—The Jen Wu Chih 
of Len Shao, by John K. Shryock. 

During a part of the year one of the editors, Dr. Speiser, has been in 
Iraq excavating at Tepe Gawra, but before he left he organized his work 
so that the other editors could carry on until his return. 


W. Norman Brown, 
Editor. 


The report was accepted by the Society. 
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Professor F. Edgerton inquired of the Editors whether they were 
required to refuse space in the JouRNAL to persons not members of 
the Society. The Editors replied that this had been the traditional 
practice. Upon motion of Professor Edgerton it was thereupon 
voted, that the Editors are not to be restricted to members of the 
Society in accepting manuscripts for publication in the JouRNAL. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Professor A. Keogh presented his report as Librarian of the 
Society, as follows: 


During the year 1936-37 168 volumes and 327 numbers of periodicals 
have been added to the Library of the Society. Of the periodicals 306 
were in continuance of sets already in the Library; 21 represent titles new 
to the Library. Seven new titles have been added to the exchange list: 
T6h6 Gakuhé, Calcutta Oriental Journal, Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
studies, Virittaéja, Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography, Mémoires de 
la Commission orientaliste de l’Ac&demie polonaise, and Catalogue des 
livres de la Manchourie et de la Mongolie. Seventy-nine volumes have been 
forwarded to the editors of the JouRNAL for purposes of review. Through 
the generosity of Miss Elizabeth Dunbar the Library has this year acquired 
a manuscript letter of Talcott Williams and a portrait of him. 


The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


[Abegian, M. Tasna-Tsrer, the Armenian national epos, v. 1, by M. 
Abegian and K. Melix-Oganjanian. 1936.] 

Albright, W. F. The vocalization of the Egyptian syllabic orthography. 
1934. (American oriental series, v. 5) 

‘Ali ibn Zaid al-Baihaki. Tatimma siwan al-hikma. Ed. by Mohammad 
Shafi. 1935. 2v. (Panjab university criental publications series, 
no. 20) 

All-India oriental conference. 7th, Baroda. Proceedings and transactions. 
1935. 

Allen, T. G. Egyptian stelae in Field museum of natural history. 1936. 
(Field museum of natural history. Publ. 359. Anthropological series, 
v. 24, no. 1) 

Allen, W. D. 100 Chinese picture-words. [1936] 

Altekar, A. S. The Rashtrakitas and their times. 1934. (Poona oriental 
series, no. 36) 

American institute for Persian art and archaeology. Bulletin, v. IV, no. 3. 
1936. 

American philosophical association. Western division. William Torrey 
Harris, 1835-1935. A collection of essays. Ed. by E. L. Schaub. 1936. 
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American philosophical society. Miscellanea v. 1, no. 2. [1936] 

——. Library. Report, 1935. 1936. : 

Anantadeva. Rijadharmakaustubha. Ed by Kamala Krsna Smrtitirtha. 
1935. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, v. 72) 

Appadorai, A. Economic conditions in southern India (1000-1500 A. D.). 
1936. 2v. (Madras university historical series, no. 12-12 bis) 

Appayya Diksita. The SiddhintalefSasahgraha. With an English transla- 
tion by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. v. I. 1935. (Publ. of the Dept. 
of Indian philosophy, no. 4) 

Asiatic society of Japan. Library. Catalogue. 1935. 

Atharva Veda. The Kashmirian Atharva Veda; books sixteen and seven- 
teen edited with critical notes by Leroy Carr Barret. 1936. (Ameri- 
can oriental series, v. 9) 

Benveniste, E. Les infinitifs avestiques. 1935. 

[Bharata] Natyasistra. With the commentary of Abhinavagupta. Ed. by 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi. v. 2. 1934. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, 
no. 68) 

Bhavabhiti. Uttararimacarita, tr. et annoté par N. Stchoupak. 1935. 
(Collection Emile Senart) 

Bhismaparwa. Het Oudjavaansche Bhismaparwa uitg. door J. Gonda. 
1936. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 7) 

Bloomfield, M. Vedic variants, v. 3, by M. Bloomfield, F. Edgerton, and 
M. B. Emeneau. 1934. (Special publ. of the Linguistic society of 
America. Vedic variants series, v. 3) 

Brandenstein, W. Die erste »indogermanische<«¢ Wanderung. 1936. 
(Klotho, Bd. 2) 

Brunton, P. A search in secret India. [1935] 

Buiskool, H. E. Pirvatraisiddham; analytisch onderzoek aangaande het 
systeem der Tripidi van Panini’s Astadhyfyi. 1934. 

Burrows, E. G. Ethnology of Futuna. 1936. (Bernice P. Bishop mu- 
seum. Bull. 138) 

Cannon, A. Powers that be. [1935] 

Chatterjee, J. M. The ethical conceptions of the Gatha. 2nd ed. With 
an introduction by Dr. Bhagwandas. [19357] 

Chehata, C. T. Essai d’une théorie générale de l’obligation en droit 
musulman. t. 1. 1936. 

Chetty, T. V. G. Om Sri Chidambaram Ramalinga Swamiji. 1935. 

Chicago. University. Oriental institute. The Oriental institute archaeo- 
logical report on the Near East, fourth quarter, 1935. [1936] 

Christensen, A. E. Contributions 4 la dialectologie iranienne, II. Dia- 
lectes de la région de Sémnin: Sourkhéi, Lasguerdi, Siingesiiri et 
Chimerzidi. 1935. (Kgl. danske videnskabernes selskab. Historisk- 
filologiske meddelelser, XXI, 3) 

Columbia university. Firdausi celebration, 935-1935. Ed. by D. E. Smith. 
1936. 

Cram, R. A. The mystery of Sakkarah. 1935. 

Curzon museum of archaeology, Muttra. Annual report. 1935. 
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Davidson, D. S. Aboriginal Australian and Tasmanian rock carvings and 
paintings. 1936. (Memoirs of the American philosophical society, 
v. 5) 

Delhi. Central Asian antiquities museum. Descriptive catalogue of 
antiquities recovered by Sir Aurel Stein. 1935. 

Dhammapada. The Dhammapada translated from the Pali with an essay 
on Buddha and the Occident. 1936. 

Dumézil, G. Flamen-brahman. 1935. (Annales du Musée Guimet. Biblio- 
théque de vulgarisation, t. 51) 

Emeneau, M. B. A union list of printed Indic texts and translations in 
American libraries. 1936. (American oriental series, v. 7) 

Fraser, W. G. Old Rangoon. 1935. (Burma research society. Journal 
supplement, no. 1) 

[Fujiwara Jien] Miscellany of personal views of an ignorant fool. 
Guk(w)anshé. Tr. by J. Rahder. 1936. 

Fukushima, N. On the designation-problem of the so-called Tokharian 
language. [1935] 

Ghosh, J. A study of Yoga. [1933] 

Ghosh, N. N. Early history of Kausimbi. 1935. (Allahabad archaeologi- 
cal society series, no. 1) 

Goetz, H. Notes on a collection of historical portraits from Golconda. 
1936. 

Golap Chandra Barua, ed. Ahom-Buranji. Tr. and ed. by Golap Chandra 
Barua. 1930. 

Gonda, J. A Sanskrit reader, containing seventeen epic and puranic texts, 
with a glossary. 1935. 

Graham, W. C. Culture and conscience, by W. C. Graham and H. G. May. 
[1936] (University of Chicago publ. in religious education. Hand- 
books of ethics and religion) 

Grousset, R. Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem. 

III. 1936. 

Harris, Z. S. A grammar of the Phoenician language. 1936. (American 
oriental series, v. 8) 

Harvard journal of Asiatic studies. v. 1, no. 1-3. 1936. 

Hasan-i-Rimli. A chronicle of the early Safawis. Ed. by C. N. Seddon. 
v. 2. 1934. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 69) 

Herrmann, A. Historical and commercial atlas of China. 1935. (Har- 
vard-Yenching institute. Monograph series, v. 1) 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. Indian influences on the literature of Java and 
Bali. 1934. (Greater India studies, no. 1) 

Héfner, M. Zur Interpretation altsiidarabischer Inschriften, III. [1933] 

Isvara Krishna. The Sinkhyakirikai. Ed. and tr. by S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri. 2d ed. rev. 1935. (Publ. of the Dept. of Indian philosophy 
no. 3) 

Jaarsma, S. Grond voor den Nederlander. 1936. 

Jayatilaka, D. B. Dictionary of the Sinhalese language, comp. under the 
direction of W. Geiger [et al.], v. 1, pt. 2. 1936. 
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Joint expedition of the Baghdad school, the University museum, and 
Dropsie college, to Mesopotamia. Excavations at Tepe GawraI. 1935—. 
(Publ. of the American schools of oriental research) 

Journal of Vedic studies, v. 1, no. 1. 1934. 

Kityiyana. Vajasaneyi Pratisikhya. 1934. (Madras university Sanskrit 
series, no. 5) 

Kettunen, L. Niiytteiti vepsiin murteista keriinneet ja julkaisseet Lauri 
Kettunen ja Paavo Siro. 1935. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimi- 


tuksia, 70) 
Kimura, R. A historical study of the terms Hinayina and Mahayana. 
1927. 


Konig, F. W. Die Stele von Xanthos. I. T. Metrik und Inhalt. 1936. 
(Klotho, Bd. 1) 

Kokusai bunka shinkokai, Tokyo. Bibliographie abrégée des livres relatifs 
au Japon en frangais, italien, espagnol et portugais. 1936. 

. Catalogue of books written in European languages and pub- 

lished in Japan. 1936. 

. Catalogue of periodicals written in European languages and 

published in Japan. 1936. 

. A short bibliography of English books on Japan. 1936. 

Kretzschmar, L. Bhavabhiti, der Dichter des “Dharma.” 1936. 

Krishna Iyengar, K. An introduction to Indian civics. 1934. 

Krymskii, A. E. Pers’kii teatr, zvidki vin uziavs’ i iak rozvivavs’ (Urivok 
z III toma “ Istorii Persii ta ii pis’menstva”) 1925. (Vseukrains’ka 
akademiia nauk, Kief. Istorichno-filologichni viddil. Zbirnik, no. 6) 

——. Tiurki, ikh movi ta literaturi. v. 1, no. 2. 1930. (Vseukrans’ka 
akademiia nauk, Kief. Istorichno-filologichni viddil. Zbirnik, no. 
105) Vseukrains’ka akademiia nauk. Filologichna katedra. Turko- 
logichna komisiia, 2. 

Ledi, sayddaw. Expositions; or, Niyama-Dipani. Tr. from the Pali by B. 
M. Barua with the residuum tr. by the Rev. U. Narana, rev. and ed. 
by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 1921. 

Lehtisalo, T. ber die primiren ururalischen Ableitungssuffixe. 1836. 
(Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia, 72) 

Leidecker, K. F. Bibliography: William Torrey Harris in literature. 
[1936] 

——. Edgar Allan Poe’s orientalism. [1936] 

——. Josiah Royce and Indian thought. 1931. 

. Spinoza and Hinduism. [1936] 

Lévi, S., ed. Sanskrit texts from Bali. 1933. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, 
v. 67) 

Longhurst, A. H. Story of the stipa. 1936. 

Lopez, C. Tagalog words adopted from Spanish. [1936] 

Lounsbery, G. C. La méditation bouddhique. 1935. 

Madhusiidana Sarasvati. Siddhintabindu of Madhusidana with the com- 
mentary of Purushottama. Critically ed. and tr. into English by 
Prahlid Chandrashekhar Divanji. 1933. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, 
v. 64) 
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Madras. Government oriental mss. library. Triennial catalogue of manu- 
scripts. v. 6, pt. 1. Sanskrit. 1935. 

Mahabharata. Analysis and index by E. P. Rice. 1934. 

Martin, P. S. Lowry ruin in southwestern Colorado. 1936. (Field 
museum of natural history. Publ. 356. Anthropological series, v. 
23, no. 1) 

Mason, J. A. Archaeology of Santa Marta. The Tairana culture. Pt. II, 
Section I. Objects of stone, shell, bone, and metal. 1936. (Field 
museum of natural history. . . . Publ. 358. Anthropological series, 
v. XX, no. 2) 

Mehmed, pasha. Ottoman statecraft. Turkish text with introdutcion, 
translation, and notes by W. L. Wright, Jr. 1935. (Princeton oriental 
texts, v. IL) 

Memoria saecularis Ottonis Donner 1935. XII. 15. 1936. (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia 71) 

Merlier, M. Etudes de musique byzantine. 1935. (Bibliothéque musicale 
du Musée Guimet, 2. sér., t. 2) 

The Mimansa-prakash (The Anglo-Sanskrit monthly journal of the M. G. P. 
Samiti, Poona 2) v. 1, no. 1-2. 1936. 

Mizrahi organization. Keren Erez Yisrael. Ki tabd’ii el ha-irez. 1936. 

Mohan Singh. Kabir and the Bhagti movement. v. 1. Kabir—his biography. 
1934. 

Muhammad Ashraf Husain. A record of all the Quranic and non-historical 
epigraphs. 1936. (India. Archaeol. surv. Memoirs, no. 47) 

Nakhosteen, M. The development of Persian education and learning. 1933. 

Abstract. 

Dust and Paradise. Quatrains of emancipation. [1936] 

Nanking. University. Institute of economics. Publications in English 
on economic and social China. [1936] 

Nguyén-Vin-Khoan. Le repéchage de l’ime. 1933. 

Nicolas, A. L. M. Massacres de Babis en Perse. 1936. 

Nilakanta Sastri, K. A. A. The Colas. v. 1. 1935. (Madras university 
historical series, no. 9) 

Padmanabha Menon, K. P. History of Kerala. v. III. 1933. 

Paranavitana, P. The excavations in the citadel of Anuradhapura. 1936. 
(Ceylon. Archaeol. surv. Memoirs. v. III) 

Pelliot, P. La haute Asie. [19367] 

Peri, N. Essai sur les gammes japonaises. 1934. (Bibliothéque musicale 
du Musée Guimet, 2. sér., t. 1) 

Pfeiffer, R. H. State letters of Assyria. A transliteration and translation 
of 355 official Assyrian letters dating from the Sargond period (722- 
625 B.C.) 1935. (American oriental series, v. 6) 

Po Chii-i. Aus den Gedichten Po-Chii-i’s. Uebers. von E. von Zach. 1935. 

Rajasekhara. Kivyamimirtsa of Rijasekhara. Ed. by C. D. Dalal and 
R. A. Sastry. Rev. and enl. by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri Siromani. 
3d ed. 1934. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 1) 

Rimabhadrimba. Raghunathibhyudaya. 1934. ([Madras University] 
Bull. of the Sanskrit dept. no. 2) 
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Ramachandra Dikshitar, V. The Matsya purana. 1935. (Bull. of the 
Dept. of Indian history and archaeology, no. 5) 

Rangaswami Aiyangar, K. V. Considerations on some aspects of ancient 
Indian polity. 1935. (Sir Subrahmanya Aiyar lecture, 1914) 

Ravindranatha Thikura. Chansons noted down by A. A. Bake. 1935. 
(Bibliothéque musicale du Musée Guimet, 1. sér., t. 2) 

Ripa Gosvimin. The Padyavali. An anthology of Vaisnava verses in 
Sanskrit. Critically ed. by Sushil Kumar De. 1934. (Dacca uni- 
versity oriental publications series, no. 3) 

Russkaia pravda (an llth century Russian code of law). Ed. by S. 
Tushkov. 1935. 

Sabarasvamin. Shabara-Bhasya. Tr. into English by Ganganatha Jha. 
1933-34. 2v. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, v. 66, 70) 

Science and culture. v. 2, no. 7. [1937] 

Scott, C. M. An outline of modern occultism. [1935] 

Shapiro, D. S. The foundations of a universal religion based on the sources 
of Judaism. 1936. In Hebrew. 

Shapiro, H. L. The physical characters of the Cook islanders, by H. L. 
Shapiro and P. H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa). 1936. (Memoirs of the 
Bernice P. Bishop museum. v. XII, no. 1) 

Sharpe, E. The India that is India. 1934. 

Silverthorne, H. Society islands pounders. 1936. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Occasional papers, vol. XI, no. 17) 

Skandasvimin. The Rgvedabhisya of Skandasvimin. (First Astaka) 
Ed. by C. Kunhan Raja. 1935. (Madras university Sanskrit series, 
no. 8) 

Skéld, H. Materialien zu den iranischen Pamirsprachen. Wé6rterverzeich- 
nisse von H. Smith. 1936. (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. humanistiska 
vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, XXI) 

Sokichi, T. A study of the Tso-Chuan. 1935. (The Toyo Bunko Ronsé. 
Ser A., v. 22) 

Sorabji Naoroji Kanga. The law of suggestion and self-suggestion in the 
Ardibehesht Yasht. 1934. (The Gatha society publ. no. 10) 

—— A new interpretation of the Spenta-Mainyu of the Gathas. 1933. 
(The Gatha society publ. no. 9) 

South Manchuria railway company. Answering questions on Manchuria, 
1936. 1936. 

—— —— [Catalogue of books in the Dairen library.] [1936%] 10v. 

—— —— Classified list of the books added to the Dairen library. no. 
1-2, 4-5. 1936. 4v. 

Stodart, R. Journal, with an introduction and notes by Sir E. D. Ross. 
1935. 

Suali, L. Gotama Buddha. [1934] (Storia delle religioni, v. X) 

Suttapitaka. La parole du Bouddha par Nyanatiloka. Traduction fran- 
caise de M. La Fuente. [1935] 

Suzuki, D. T. An introduction to Zen Buddhism. 1934 ([The Ataka 
Buddhist library, VIT]) 
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Suzuki, D. T. Manual of Zen Buddhism. 1935. (The Ataka Buddhist 
library, VIII) 

The Tohé Gakuhé no. 6-7. 1936. 2v. 

Supplement to no. 5. Studies in the Yiin chii-ssu, Fang-shan. 





1935. 

Toledo museum of art. A loan exhibition of oriental rugs. [1937] 

Travancore. Archaeological dept. Administration report. (1932/33). 
[1934] 

Tu Fu. Aus den Gedichten Tu Fu’s (nach der Ausgabe des Chang Chin). 
Ubers. von E. v. Zach. [19357] 

Tueting, L. T. Native trade in southeast New Guinea. 1935. (Bernice 
P. Bishop museum. Occasional papers, vol. XI, no. 15) 

Tulasidasi. Book of Ram. 1935. 

Unvala, J. M. The ancient Persian inscriptions of the Achemenides found 
at Susa. 1929. 

Upanishads. Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad, tr. et annotée par Emile Senart. 

1934. (Collection Emile Senart) 

The Brihadaranyaka upanishad with the commentary of Shanka- 

racharya. Tr. by Swami Madhavananda. [19347] 

—— Das’opanishads. v. I. Ed. by the pandits of the Adyar library under 
the supervision of C. Kunhan Raja. 1935. 

-—— The secret lore of India. Supplement consisting of additional selec- 
tions from the Upanishads, with notes by W. M. Teape. 1932. 

Viacaspatimisra. Tattvabindu, with Tattvavibhivani, by Rsiputra 
Paramesvara. Ed. by V. A. Ramaswami Sastri. With a foreword by 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal and with an introductory note by 
Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti. [1936] (Annamalai university Sanskrit 
series, no. 3) 

Vernadskii, G. V. A. Japanese drawing of the Russian settlement in 
Aniva Bay, Karafuto (1854). [1936] 

Vetalapaiichavimsati. Jambhaladatta’s version of the Vetilapaficavinsati 
with an introduction, and English translation by M. B. Emeneau. 
1934. (American oriental series, v. 4) 

Vidyapati Thakkura. The test of a man, being the Purusha-pariksha tr. 
into English by Sir G. A. Grierson. 1935. (Oriental translation fund, 
new series, v. XX XIII) 

Vimuktitman. Ista-siddhi of Vimuktaitman with extracts from the 
Vivarana of Jiiinottama. Critically ed. by M. Hiriyanna. 1933. 
(Gaekwad’s oriental series, v. 65) 

Virittaéji. Kotikielen seuran aikakauslehti. v. 40, no. 1-4. 1936. 

Vseukrains’ka akademiia nauk, Kief. Institut movoznavstva. no, 3/4-5. 
Movoznavstvo 1935. 

Wajahat Husain, S. Mahmid Gawain. [1935] 

Wangelin, H. Das arabische Volksbuch vom Kénig Azzihir Baibars. 1936. 
(Bonner orientalistiche Studien, Hft. 17) 

Wedel, W. R. An introduction to Pawnee archeology. 1936. (Smith 
sonian institution. Bureau of American ethnology. Bull. 112) 
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Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Ullah as-Sirhindi. The Tirikh-i-Mubirakshahi 
Tr. into English from the original Persian with textual notes and 
index by K. K, Basu. With a foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 1932. 


(Gaekwad’s oriental series, v. 63) 
ANDREW KEOGH, 
Librarian. 


The report was accepted by the Society. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 


Professor A. Goetze presented the report of the Committee of 
Auditors, as follows: 


It is hereby certified that we examined the accounts of the Secretary- 
Treasurer for the fiscal and calendar year, 1936, on January 8th, 1937, and 
found them correct and in accordance with the report which he has sub- 
mitted to you, and which we signed at the time. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE, 
ELravu GRANT, 
Auditing Committee. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Secretary-Treasurer presented his Treasurer’s Report for the 
fiscal and calendar year 1936, as follows: 


1, CERTIFICATE OF HOLDINGS 
December 31, 1936. 


This is to certify to the fact that as of today Yale University is holding 
the sum of $2,998.72 for credit of the American Oriental Society. 
We are also holding the following securities in the same account: 


$6,000 mortgage on 688-90 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
2,000 Morris and Essex 3%%s of 2000. 
2,000 Pacific Gas and Electric 4s of 1964. 
2,000 Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 4s of 1935. 
2,000 Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 4s of 1956. 
1,000 Niagara Falls Power 34s of 1966. 
1,000 American Tel. and Tel. 314s of 1961. 
20 shs. Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific preferred. 
10 shs. Bankers Trust Company. 
10 shs. First National Bank of Boston. 
10 shs. American Tel. and Tel. 
10 shs. Chemical Bank and Trust. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) H. J. OsTRaNDER, 
Cashier (Yale University). 
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3. GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Book Value Market Value 
Assets Dec. 31,1935 Dec. 31,1936 Dec. 31, 1936 
Investments .............2.- $17,075.00 $20,435.08 $20,138.75 
Cash Balance............... 5,780.07 2,998.72 2,998.72 
is cededad canuc wana $22,855.07 $23,433.80 $23,137.47 
Liabilities Dec. 31,1935 Dec. 31, 1936 
Trust Funds..............:- $12,104.56 $12,772.12 
Life Mem. Fund............ 4,175.00 4,200.00 
Reserve Fund............+++. 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Journal Balance............. 414.42 43.01 
Monograph Balance.......... 4,225.42 2,976.97 
Publication of AOS X....... 110.00 
Journal Adv. Author Pymt... 1.50 
Returnable to Offprint Authors 50 
Com. on Research Balance... 41.00 
Debit Balance Current Funds 84.34 
$22,855.07 $22,145.10 22,145.10 
PED cs cccsncscscsecveses 1,288.70 992.37 
0 Ee eee rene eae $23,433.80 $23,137.47 
3. INVESTMENTS 


Book Market 
Dec. 31, 1936 


Value Value Yield 
Mortgage $ 6,000.00 $ 6,000.00 6% 


Bonds Date of Purchase 

1 American T. and T. Oct. 16, 1936 1,011.90 1,026.25 3%4% 
2 Eastern Gas and Fuel Mar. 31, 1936 1,936.67 1,887.50 4% 

2 Morris and Essex July 9, 1935 1,900.68 1,920.00 31% % 
1 Niagara Falls Power June 25, 1936 1,031.47 1,091.25 314% 
2 Pacific Gas and Elec. July 9, 1935 2,096.39 2,200.00 4% 

2 Term. RR. Assoc. of St. L. July 9, 1935 2,120.12 2,222.50 4% 


Stocks 
10 American T. and T. June 3, 1936 1,660.35 1,848.75 $9.00 
10 Chem. Bank and Trust Oct. 16, 1936 667.50 615.00 $1.80 


20 Chic., R. I. and Pac. Dec. 16, 1912 920.00 135.00 default 
10 Bankers Trust June 11, 1936 605.00 690.00 $2.00 
10 lst Natl. Bank Boston June 11, 1936 465.00 502.50 $2.00 





Total $20,435.08 $20,138.75 








en 
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4. CAPITALIZED FuNDS 
General 
Chastes W.. Bemdbag. oc ccccccccccccccscccccceces $ 3,000.00 
re a 6 06 86968066 dS ckte ews seuesaee 1,500.00 
WERE FA, WO oo osc cccvedessversccescess 1,000.00 
Fl ccc Rdae Cia ew hekeceRewecabe 150.00 
Justin E. Abbott, Dec. 31, 1935................. $ 6,454.56 
Added to Dec. 31, 1936................ cc eeee 667.56 
7,122.12 
$12,772.12 
Life Membership Fund 
ee I is HS «60s As 00n6 0000940400000 6 40% 4,175.00 
Added to Dec. 31, 1936. ...........c cece ee eees 25.00 
$ 4,290.00 
NS Biv was beateenenseiewensesesnedeness 2,000.00 
5. Gross INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
Cash Balance December 31, 1935.............2c eee eeeeeeeees $ 5,780.07 
Income: 
a i aad aire earcaninie eu ain mek pie iriaten Mele ese E $ 2,591.74 
is dan canciin en cuew st cdsn exon aadcs 329.42 
Author Charge Collections.................0055 191.65 
Offprint Sales and Collections...............++. 20.79 
PE Tin ho es dicscesnsccesesesesnaees 309.23 
Monograph Payments...........--.eeeeeeeeeees 417.77 
PIE Ti on ko be dcscccccsscssavcnesess 5,398.60 
Interest on Investments...............00eeeeeee 1,031.93 
PE Mi a nn 0 0 ok8sK 640s cncaresewesa sews 667.56 
| TTT eee 25.00 
Library Catalogue Sales..............0eeeeeees 5.00 
ACLS (to printing Constitution) ............... 30.05 
ACLS (Com. on Research) .............000-005 41.00 
————___ 11,059.74 
CE: concaacd diese steseeeweranesesawans $16,839.81 
Expenditures: 
Secretary-Treasurer .........--seeceeeeeeeecees $ 1,000.00 
JOURNAL (Pub. and Ed. Exp.).............+++: 2,769.16 
JouRNAL (Exp. for Authors)...........-++2++++ 170.95 
Offprint. (Cost, Mgt., Refunds)................- 11.16 
ED on edn enews ana ek Chest een enewes 141.42 


Monographs (Costs and Mgt.).............005- 1,895.46 
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POREIEE TOIUION) oon od vice cicicsdesecccess 7,397.89 
I MI 5 icin ctddeccancae seed eake eee 300.00 
Sl aa sian she cms aa ew ah eee 25.00 
Publishing Cometitution.........cccsccccsssees 30.05 
Middle West Branch (Expenses).............-. 100.00 
13,841.09 
Cash Balance December 31, 1936............ $2,998.72 
6. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 
Income: 
Balance Jamuary 1, 1006..........ccscccccsesccces $ 404.42 
kia pinrw in eiion a ab 44 ave vo oa Aa eae be 2,050.00 
Sales, Yale University Press............ $ 327.92 
Dake ttbinidccwsecdeceuseccuaens 1.50 
———-__ 329.42 
$2,783.84 
Author Refunds: 
ET <ae Cee Anwaddwiekanne oda $ 170.95 
PD acc crecnddeceviiaeen ee wawaen 19.20 
PD ecb dscnennedetdacdaeeteawad 1.50 
2 191.65 
ACLS, to publish Constitution................... 30.05 
ES 4 caine 6s ck PKCRKUS TREK R ON KER e ee eRe $3,005.54 
Expenditures: 
Printing: 
i ee ee en $ 564.60 
MR ietsctcccesesess 1.75 
ME Hetocevennadacuesavaweaven 74.31 
—iee $ 640.66 
RSE ics laa es eater aiaineaaaoane $ 503.60 
DE osGuctcauwacueencae ews 4.37 
— 507.97 
REN ic gig eek inke Rie maw wna ee $ 876.25 
PE scicciseuchiaeeeaw nen kence 137.48 
PEE venvecesaceedsvas beseue 2.25 
——_ 1,015.98 
DE ck vine b cee eutaeGuibuinth $ 539.37 
Rdhiduttns cue Cena pieskdine wie 2.50 
BOTEOW CEE. occ cccccccsccncce 1.00 
542.87 


IND GUND, ov sivkoseis cen smnensceuwerseneewese $2,707.48 
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ED TI, o caccccedcenvcctccnsocncescocvesseccess 
Business Management Expenses..............0eeeeeeeeeeeees 
SD chk ns Kab deekeeeeknesbe ee eed nde senenseeKens 
Refund to Authors on Overcharge...............0 cece cece eens 
Expended for Authors (JOURNAL) ...........0e-eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Pefeting Oomatitethem... oc ccccccccvcccccccscccccessccsccscess 
Datel TAG ss 00.50ccs ccaccccccenscceceseecnceseese 
DED nko 66-00 8s cadkdenedeeseveriosscaceseene ceecedacesaese 
Bxpemditere 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccessvcsceees 
ID onc 506066 we se Se ered Na eSRs ERED CO REREe HEEReOS 
Liability on Adv. Auth. Refund... .......... 0000 e ee eeeeee eens 
Offprnt. Balance... .........cccccecsccccccccccseccccscsseces 
Balamoce Des. B31, 1086... ...ccccccccccsccccccccccscvesccescces 
7. MoNoGRAPH ACCOUNT 
Income: 
Babess SHNGRTT 1, BIBS. 6.0 c cccccccscoscccccccvccesceseces 
Sales less expenses to Dec. 31, 1935 (Speiser)...... $ 71.53 
Sales less expenses to Dec. 31, 1935 (Yale Press)... 42.07 
Royalties (Yale Press) ........ccccccccsccccccces 9.10 
Sales less expenses to April 18, 1936 (Speiser).... 46.41 
Sales less expenses to June 3, 1936 (Speiser)...... 15.27 
Sales to Dec. 31, 1936 (Kraeling) ............0.seeeeeeeees 
Payments on account: 
BS Fae CED ne cccccoccccccccncscesecces $ 239.87 
SE IRs 05. 600040600 deve ee esac eeowrne 67.90 
BE ae CED Ki kneereecncnessceecesencceséace 110.00 
PS ok nccccdccceccavencccedccsssescocecevoceccesse 
Expenditures: 
Express (on AOS V, VI, VII, VIII, IX).......... $ 40.20 
Supplies (Speiser)..........seseeeeeeeeeeeeceens 19.50 
Supplies (Kraeling)...........--eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 9.64 
| MPPPTTTTTITITITITTT TTT LETT TT 14.41 
Mdivarthadam 20. ccccccccccccccccscccccesceccvcees 47.55 
Transfer to Brown (AOS VII)............020008- 8.48 
NE Ce FE is ok nice nce cwededsdwaneanne 10.00 


Editor’s Fees (AOS VIII, IX)..........2.0eee00s 100.00 





$2,970.16 


$3,005.54 
2,970.16 


184.38 
124.85 


417.77 





$4,982.43 
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SN EE MN soins ena waGaee ceded aarewaaadwsea 866.26 
Pind swedéndéenpenssedeetedsetanewks 779.42 
1,895.46 
ata a a $3,086.97 
Liability (to Publication of AOS X)............... 110.00 
Nee id i dis eee eadgdndawbbnebane $2,976.97 
Outstanding: 
Sales payments overdue (Speiser).............. $ 23.97 
Sales payments overdue (Kraeling)............. 8.07 
Current outstanding items..................... 57.43 
$ 89.29 
8. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
EE Ss ote o0deddcasevncoceegeaeesanes cauns és $1,000.00 
Expenditures: 
Archer-Barret to May 6.............ccccccccceees $ 220.68 
Clerical Assistance. ............ccccccccccccccces 322.25 
ED SE vovcrncccensusesecsensecéesac 29.25 
Misc cacvenesscusetendsnnceeses 169.19 
EE Gi A aia-d cokes eh ene ee a bs we teh Aee aa eies 30.00 
Postage, Telegrams, Express................+-45. 25.78 
$ 797.15 
PD: ook co ebsaab ek aes aoe weeiakwean amen 202.85 
$1,000.00 
9. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 
Income: 
BERROE BOGE CER. FP onc nciccccesscccccccece $ 7.35 
ee SE CID vc cen ccecnwsscdseweeseee 6.49 
Sd bNGGR babs heehee sdntaueuserddtcacedeeens 6.95 
$20.79 
Expenditures: 
Manufacture (Offprint 7).................0000- $ 7.35 
_ EMEPPPT TTT TTT CT TL ETOP TTT TUT TTT eee ll 
Refunds to Authors............. 0.2 cc eee eee eens 3.70 
11.16 
NE nace RARE AREA RE MOAN RMON eee ewe $ 9.63 
Transferred to JOURNAL Account..............ceeeeeeeeeeeee 9.13 
Balance (Due to Authors) ............. cece cece cece ence eees $ 0.50 
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10. LIBRARIAN 
Income: 
Be Pp GNC he ddcbnsesbeseuedenseescccessceceserenvece $100.00 
Cg eS 5.00 
$105.00 
Expenditure: 
PED pwdknseence eh eoteedeesieseseesieostues $ 77.05 
Purchase of Books................cceeeeeeeeees 64.37 
141.42 
I: esbeeidnsoudaweck ene ekensesewoessvacenesenseeoes $ 36.42 
11. BupDGETARY ASSIGNMENTS AND EXPENDITURES 1936 
Estimated Income Actual Income 
(Budget for 1936) (Same items) 
PE s6ibedeednemimeswdhaeee manok $2,600.00 $2,591.74 
ee re ee 960.00 1,031.93 
$3,560.00 $3,623.67 
Needed to Balance................ 149.34 
BE Me AeREebeeneeR een $3,709.34 
Authorized Expenditure Actual Expenditure 
(Budget for 1936) (Same items) 
EL, kbucsakekud neeaenneneancs $2,050.00 $2,050.00 
Ed. honoraria............eseeeee% 300.00 300.00 
Secretary-Treasurer ............... 1,000.00 1,000.00 
re 25.00 25.00 
Middle West Branch.............. 100.00 100.00 
Encyclopedia of Islam............. 50.00 
PES aii wnsrwsendneeenrsoesene 100.00 136.42 
Current Funds Debit (1935)....... 84.34 
ve rcksd becewe sehen aaewen $3,709.34 $3,611.42 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cart H. KRAELING, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Treasurer’s Report as audited was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary reported on the actions of the Executive Commit- 
tee as follows : 
v4 
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During the past year the Executive Committee has functioned on behalf 
of the Society, taking actions necessary to the Society’s welfare in ten mail 
votes. Most of these concerned the election of new members, whose names 
have already been reported in the JourRNAL. The following names are 


reported herewith: 


Sheikh Yaseen al-Abbasi 
Basil M. Alexeiev 
Henry E. Allen 
William M. Austin 
Robert W. Barnett 
V.I. Basanoff 
Marybelle Bouchard 
Denzel Carr 

W. T. Chen 

Mrs. Catherine E. B. Cox 
George B. Cressey 
Elmer H. Cutts 

J.J. L. Duyvendak 
Ruth Earnshaw 

John F. Embree 
Charles B. Fahs 
Charles M. Fleischner 
George B. Fowler 
Merton B. French 
Charles T. Fritsch 
Richard E. Fuller 
Peter S. Goertz 

Hetty Goldman 
Godfrey Goossens 
Thomas W. Graham 
Louis Hartman 

A. Eustace Haydon 
Bernard Heller 

J. Howard Howson 
Forrest R. Holdeamper 
Witold Jablonski 
William C. Johnstone 
Edward S. King 
Edward A. Kracke, Jr. 
T. W. Kretschmann 
Thomas La Fargue 
Silva Lake 

K. C. Leebrick 


S. H. Leger 

F. D. Lessing 

Edwin C. Lobenstine 
Albert P. Ludwig 
David W. Lyon 
Hardin T. McClelland 
Lewis A. Maverick 
Yutaka Minakuchi 
Charles A. Moore 
William L. Newton 
Wallace C. Paul 
Maurice B. Pekarsky 
Southwick Phelps 
Malcolm Pitt 

F. L. H. Potts 

Ernest B. Price 

Ear] H. Pritchard 
Shunzo Sakamaki 
Erie Schroeder 
Benjamin Schwartz 
Mrs. Kate C. Seelye 
Mrs. Abbie L. Sharman 
Lawrence C. 8. Sickman 
Sir Jogendra Singh 
Hortense Spoehr 

Mrs. Susan R. Stifler 
William F. Stinespring 
Rufus Suter 

Henry S. Tatsumi 
Ryusaku Tsunoda 
Joachim Wach 
Friedrich Weller 
Tu-Chien Weng 

W. E. Wheeler 

H. R. Williamson 
Joseph K. Yamagiwa 
Chitoshi Yanaga 

T. L. Yuan 


Not all of these have as yet qualified for membership. 
The Executive Committee met yesterday evening, March 30, for the 


transaction of further business. 
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It received a full report of the work of the Membership Committee and 
voted to record its appreciation of the Committee’s excellent work. 

It voted to elect to corporate membership, subject to their qualification 
for membership, the following 23 persons: 


Joseph L. Baron Hugh B. MacLean 
Stanley Boggs Mrs. W. S. Meek 
Hellmut de Terra Carl Raswan 
Darley Downs Richard C. Rudolph 
Ethel C. Elkins Alfred von R. Sauer 
Harry Fee Lewis V. Thomas 
Norman R. Gutry Vivian Totten 

Y. Ichihashi Reuben 8. Turner 
Stillson J. Judah Florence Walne 
Marcus Kramer Samuel T. Wilson 
Paul M. A. Linebarger Helen Zimmerman 
Lindsay B. Longacre 


It voted to retain on the membership roils until Dec. 31, 1937, the fol- 
lowing persons already two years in arrears: T. T. Shui, Sir D. Baron 
Jayatilaka. 

It voted to admit to Life Membership Ellen S. Ogden, a member of the 
Society since 1898. 

It voted to nominate to the Society for election to Honorary Membership 
the three distinguished scholars whose names are to be presented to the 
Society by the Chairman of the Committee on Honorary Members after 
the reading of this report. 

It received from Professor H. H. Bender the report of the Committee on 
the Promotion of Oriental Research which has given effective assistance 
during the year to the publication of manuscripts of outstanding merit. 

It received detailed reports of the Secretary-Treasurer on the manage- 
ment of the Society’s affairs and its finances during the past year. 

It was voted to adopt the following budget for the calendar year 1937: 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society BUDGETARY ASSIGNMENTS, CALENDAR 





Year, 1937 
General Surplus and Unassigned Income: 
General Surplus, Dec. 31, 1936.............. $1,288.70 $ 922.37* 
Estimated Unassigned Income, 1937: 
ME Ko neuehe ahs adiue chen ann $2,950.00 
Interest on Cash............... 100.00 
Interest on Investments......... 904.25 
3,954.25 3,954.25 
Total Available for Assignment............... $5,242.95 $4,946.62 


*The second figure represents the General Surplus determined by the 
market value of the securities held as of Dec. 31, 1936, while the first is 
determined by the book value of the same securities. 
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Budgetary Assignments: 





JOURNAL Printing................ $2,165.17 

JOURNAL Mailing................. 150.00 

Editors’ Honoraria................ 400.00 

Secretary-Treasurers Account...... 1,000.00 

Committee on Research........... 50.00 

Committee on Resources.......... 200.00 

Committee on Membership......... 150.00 

Librarian’s Account.............. 200.00 

Middle West Branch.............. 100.00 

ee ae 25.00 
Total Assignments...............6+- $4,440.17 4,440.17 4,440.17 
Remaining Unassigned Surplus...... $ 802.78 $ 506.45 


Explanation of JourNAL Budget Figures: 
Balances Dec. 31, 1936: 


JOURNAL Balance.............e-02: $ 43.01 
Advance Author Payment.......... 1.50 
Requested for 1937............-.+5. $2,600.00 
Assigned Income (JOURNAL Sales)... 434.83 434.83 
Be WD Pio csccieccccssesecens $2,165.17 2,165.17 
Total Available for JouRNAL Publication............... $2,644.51 


It was voted that the President appoint a committee to endeavor to 
collect archival material bearing upon the history of the Society. 

It was voted that the President appoint a committee to study the sug- 
gestion presented by Professor T. J. Meek concerning the disposal of the 
Society’s Library. 

It was voted to appoint Professor F. Edgerton chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the Enlargement of Resources. 

It was voted to reappoint Professors LeRoy C. Barret and Ira W. Price 
as the Committee on Investments. 

It was voted to appoint Professor A. H. Lybyer chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Membership. 

It was voted to reappoint Dr. A. W. Hummel as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Promotion of Oriental Research. 

It was voted to recommend to the incoming Executive Committee the 
appointment of a committee to consider and plan for the celebration of the 
Society’s anniversary in 1942. 


The report of the Executive Committee was received by the 
‘Society. 
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ELECTION OF HonorRARY MEMBERS 


On behalf of the Committee on Honorary Membership, consist- 
ing of Professors W. N. Brown, J. A. Montgomery, and R. G. 
Kent, Professor Brown presented the following nominations for 
honorary membership : 


Davip SAMUEL MarcoLioutH, M.A., D.Litt., Laudian Professor of 
Arabic, University of Oxford, since 1889. Born October 17, 1858. Author 
of numerous publications, mostly connected with Arabic literature. 
Address: Romney, Boar’s Hill, Oxford, England. 

Sten Konow, Professor of Indic Philology at the University of Oslo 
since 1910, with an interruption from 1914-1919, when he was at the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg. Born April 17, 1868. Author of numerous publica- 
tions dealing with Indic languages, literature, inscriptions, religion, and 
history. Editor of Acta Orientalia, formerly editor of Epigraphia Indica. 
Address: Ethnographic Museum, Oslo, Norway. 

HANNS OERTEL, sometime Professor of Indic Philology, University of 
Munich. Born April 20, 1868. Author of works on linguistics and Indic 
languages, literature and religion. Address: Pienzenauer Str. 36, Miinchen, 
Germany. 


The nominees were elected, each by a rising vote. 


Report OF DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SociETIESs 


Professor F. Edgerton reported on behalf of the Delegates to the 
American Council of Learned Societies as follows: 


The Council met in New York City, in the Montclair Hotel, on January 
29 and 30, 1937. Im addition to the delegates, the following members of 
the American Oriental Society were also present: Messrs. Albright, Sturte- 
vant, Kraeling, Brown, Kent, Flight, Hummel, Warner, Clark, and Cadbury. 

A minute was read on the death of Dr. H. B. Meyer, of the Library of 
Congress. The American Numismatic Society was admitted to representa- 
tion on the Council. An amendment to the By-Laws was passed, creating 
the office of Comptroller, and defining its duties. It was decided to appoint 
a Committee on Public Relations, and that the offices of the Council should 
remain in Washington. 

The Council now has at its disposal no free funds for major projects of 
the sort which it has carried on in the past. It has, however, several 
large funds donated for special purposes by various foundations. The most 
important of these are the two annual grants of $20,000 each for publica- 
tion of works of scholarly merit, one in the field of the Fine Arts, and one 
in the humanities at large; and two of $15,000 each, one of which is to 
be used for “ planning and development ” of scholarly work in humanistic 
lines now comparatively neglected in this country, and the other for 
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“study aids,” pre-doctoral or post-doctoral fellowships, designed primarily 
to train competent scholars in such neglected fields. The Council’s special 
Committees, several of which will presentely be mentioned, illustrate the 
fact that certain departments of oriental studies are prominently included 
among the fields in which development is planned by the Council. The 
fund for publication should also be of interest to many of our members. 

There were a number of matters of especial interest to the members of 
the American Oriental Society. The report of the meeting of the Union 
Academique Internationale gave an account of the difficulties of interna- 
tional projects at the present time, and of the welcome extended to the 
representatives of the Austrian and German academies. The Committee 
on Chinese Studies reported progress in a number of undertakings, and 
particularly on the translation of the History of the Western Han by Dr. 
H. H. Dubs. The Committee on Japanese Studies will be reorganized, with 
Mr. Robert Reischauer, of Princeton University, as chairman. The Com- 
mittee on Indic and Iranian Studies reported that it has not yet been 
possible to organize a school in India, but that important excavations have 
been made in the Indus Valley, and that Dr. Murray Emeneau was continu- 
ing his researches into Dravidian languages. Three new committees were 
formed, of which two will be particularly interesting to the Oriental 
Society. The first is the Committee on Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
Studies, and the second is the Committee on the History of Religion. 

Some time ago there existed an American Committee for Lectures on 
the History of Religions, under whose auspices lectures were given, and 
published, over a period from 1894 to 1923. The lecturers were distin- 
guished scholars, and produced a number of important books. What was 
left of this committee has now turned over a fund of more than $6,600.00 
to the Council, which will administer it through a new committee of which 
Professor Nock, of Harvard University, will be the chairman. 

The Dictionary of American Biography has been completed, but the 
project will be continued. It was decided to continue the Linguistic 
Atlas, and to plan for it to cover the United States and Canada. At the 
dinner of the Council on Friday evening, the speakers were President 
Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation and Secretary Moe of the Guggenheim 


Foundation. 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 


The report was accepted. J. K. Suryock. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The Secretary-Treasurer read the following as the report of Pro- 
fessor N. Schmidt, Representative of the Society on the Corpora- 
tion of the American Schools of Oriental Research: 


As your representative on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research I have the honor to present the following report. 
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When the long and distinguished service of Professor W. F. Albright as 
Director of the School of Jerusalem came to an end, Professor Nelson 
Glueck was appointed as his successor. The new Director, trained by a 
master of Palestinian archaeology and well fitted for the position, is carry- 
ing on the work with marked success. Professor W. C. Graham of the 
University of Chicago is the Annual Professor for 1936-37, and Dr. 
Clarence S. Fisher is Professor of Archaeology. Several visiting scholars 
are serving as Honorary Lecturers. The three Fellowships are held by 
men of ability; and a number of students are in attendance. Beside the 
daily lectures, there are frequent excursions. Recently trips have been 
made to Syria and to Transjordania. Minor excavations have been under- 
taken. The school building is in excellent condition; the hostel is well 
filled and wisely managed. By purchases and gifts the library is steadily 
increased, and there is a small museum, with exhibits carefully arranged. 
It is gratifying to record the hearty co-operation with the Palestine 
Oriental Society, the British School of Archaeology, the Dominican Keole 
Biblique, and the Hebrew University, as well as the cordial relations with 
the Christian, Jewish, and Muslim elements of the population. Professor 
S. Vernon McCasland of Goucher College has been appointed Annual 
Professor for 1937-38. 

Professor E. A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania is Director of 
the School in Baghdad. Professor A. T. Olmstead of the Oriental Institute 
of Chicago is Annual Professor for 1936-37; Mr. E. Bartow Miiller serves 
as architect. The Director is in charge of the important excavations at 
Tepe Gawra and Tell Billa. The greatest need of the school is a house of 
its own to provide a centre of its activities, a home for professors, students, 
and visiting scholars, and suitable rooms for public lectures, a library, and 
a museum. This would increase the facilities for study and research in 
Iraq, and enhance the dignity and prestige of the institution. One or more 
fellowships would be desirable. Professor Elihu Grant of Haverford Col- 
lege has been appointed Annual Professor for 1937-38. 

In the forthcoming volume of the Annual a large number of texts from 
Nuzi will be published. The Bulletin, appearing regularly four times a 
year, presents news and notes of archaeological interest and interpreta- 
tions of fresh discoveries and recent researches by the indefatigable editor, 
Professor Albright, and other eminent scholars. Of Professor Fisher’s 
monumental Corpus of Palestinian Pottery the first volume is now com- 
pleted, and a second volume of Professor Speiser’s Tepe Gawra is in prepa- 
ration. Articles by experts connected with the schools are appearing con- 
stantly in scientific journals. 

Thanks to the appropriation of the Rockefeller Foundation and a large 
gift by Mr. and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, the financial condition of the 
schools has been greatly improved. In order, however, to maintain the 
existing standards and to guarantee a sound development it is of utmost 
importance that a more adequate endowment be secured. This has been 
made possible by a generous offer of the Rockefeller Foundation which has 
pledged a substantial sum for the purpose with the understanding that it 
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will appropriate two dollars toward the stipulated amount for every dollar 
contributed from other sources before the end of 1939. The trustees are 
seriously considering the most effective methods of raising the needed money. 
Many contributions will be necessary and the time is short. A modest 
appropriation by our Society, as one of the parent organizations, would be 
a gracious gesture. With earnest efforts on the part of local groups and 
the recently formed association of alumni, and with special appeals to 
persons known to be interested in Palestinian archaeology and Oriental 
research, it should not be beyond our powers to meet the present oppor- 
tunity. There is every reason for looking with confidence to the future. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 

The report was accepted. 

The Chairman appointed Professors C. J. Ogden, W. H. Worrell 
and L. C. Barret a Committee on Resolutions to report at the Sixth 
Session. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to send telegrams to Pro- 
fessor C. R. Lanman conveying the Society’s greetings, and to Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. A. V. W. Jackson reciprocating their greetings, and 
expressing to all our regret of their inability to participate in the 
meeting. 

The business meeting adjourned at 11.40 A.M. After an inter- 
mission of 10 minutes Professor E. H. Sturtevant read his Presi- 


dential Address, “ Analogical Creation and Contamination as Illus- 
trated by Lapses ” (see this issue of the JourRNAL, pp. 135 ff.). 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order by President Sturtevant in 
the Main Lecture Room of the Cleveland Public Library at 2.25 
p.M. on the same day. The following communications were 
presented : 


Professor O. R. SELLERS (Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago: 
President of the Middle West Branch): Social Implications of Solomon’s 
Accession. 


The coup which put Solomon on the throne is best understood by 
considering the three leading characters in carrying it out: Nathan, 
Zadok, and Bath-sheba. It established the hereditary kingship, but 
disregarded the principle of primogeniture. It was a blow to the 
authority of the elders and the centralization of government in a royal 
dictatorship, with large standing army, high taxation, complete govern- 
ment control of the individual and power to liquidate. It meant the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few and the impoverish- 
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ment of the masses. Solomon’s reputation as a man of peace is due in 
a measure to a late interpretation of his name. 


Gorpon W. THAYER (Cleveland Public Library): The John G. Whive 
Collection of Orientalia. 

The John G. White Collection of Folk-lore, Orientalia, and Chess is 
on the third floor of the Cleveland Public Library, and is open weekdays 
from 9 to 6 o’clock. Its 75,000 volumes include some of the most 
important Oriental collections in the country. In honor of the Society, 
it will show a number of exhibits, including Tibetan books, Chinese 
Mohammedan literature, and Arabic and Persian manuscripts. 


 — SS OO ore OU 


Dr. MuHAMMED A. Srmsar (University of Pennsylvania): New Light on 
Za‘ifi, a 16th Century Turkish Poet. 

Pir Muhammed Za‘ifi is a Turkish poet about whom there is practi- 
cally no information. Hajji Khalifah, the Turkish encyclopaedist, states 
only that Za‘ifi made a translation into Turkish of Sa‘di’s Gulistan. 
No more information is to be found about his life or other works else- 
where. The writer has located a rare manuscript containing copies of 
two of his works. By study of this manuscript he has brought to light 
a good many interesting facts about the poet. 


Professor N. J. RetcH (Dropsie College): An Ancient Egyptian Register 
of Birth. 


The paper deals with a Demotic Register of Birth, preserved in Turin 
(Italy) which has been misinterpreted by previous editors. 


Professor ALBRECHT GOETZE (Yale University): The Tense-System of the 
Ras-Shamra Language. 

The usage of the so-called perfect (theme gatala) and the so-called 
imperfect (yaqtulu) is described and the inference drawn that none of 
them covers the sphere of a present-future. It is shown that there 
exists with the force of a present-future the theme yaqatalu. In spite 
of the fact that the vowels are not written its existence can be proved 
by several sets of facts. The tense-system of the Ras Shamra Lan- 
guage, it is concluded, is entirely different from that of all known 
West Semitic languages. This is a very strong argument (among 
others) against those who take the Ras Shamra language as an early 
Canaanite. 


Dr. H. L. Grnspere (Jewish Theological Seminary, New York): The 
Dating of the Eshmunazarid Inscriptions. 


Clermont-Ganneau’s Ptolemaic dating is right against the prevailing 
late Persian one. The ‘dn mlkm of the Eshmunazar inscription, stand- 
ing in three others in apposition to ptlmys/3, is the exact equivalent 
of kiyrios basileién; for the Ahiram inscription—and the Ugarit texts— 
have revealed that the Phoenician word for “kingdom” is mulk 
(whereas mamlakt invariably means “ prince”). Further, taht éamé 
(Tabnit, Eshmunazar) is a translation-horrowing of hyph’ hélidi; for 
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in the Semitic field it recurs only in Ecclesiastes, which is certainly 
Ptolemaic. Conclusion: Tabnit’s reign and Eshmunazar’s accession 
possibly antedate 320 B. c.; Eshmunazar’s death and Bodashtart’s reigu 
fall between 320 and 280. 


Professor LEROY WATERMAN (University of Michigan): Some Determin- 
ing Factors in the Northward Progress of Levi. 

Many obscurities gather around the sons of Levi, nevertheless their 
relation to Yahweh and to Moses assures our lasting interest in them. 
Analysis of the Levitical genealogies has opened up unsuspected vistas 
in the early organization of the Levites. The earliest grouping thus 
obtainable is datable before the rise of David, and reveals the Levites 
established in Judea, and made up of local town priesthoods and the 
original followers of Moses. The analysis makes clear how the Levites 
became a part of later Judah and subsequently spread to Israel. The 
primary genealogy furnishes no grounds for thinking that the Levites 
were ever in Egypt. 


Dr. SAMUEL FEIGIN (Oriental Institute) : “ The Humble One Riding on a 
Donkey ” and its Babylonian Parallels. 

The phrase “ the humble one riding on a donkey ” (Zechariah 9: 9 f), 
which is part of the Jewish eschatological view, is traced to nine 
Babylonian liver omens. The Babylonian expressions are investigated. 
The study has bearings on the history of the messianic idea in Israel. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order by Vice-President Water- 
man in the Salle Moderne of the Hotel Statler at 8.10 p. M. on the 
evening of the same day. The following communications were 
presented : 


Mr. G. Ernest WricuT: Palestine in the Chalcolithie Age. 


Recent excavations in Palestine and Syria have illuminated the 
fourth millennium to an extent hardly conceivable a decade ago. In 
Palestine the relative chronology of cultures is becoming fixed on 
stratigraphical and typological grounds, and the absolute chronology is 
becoming more definite through traceable cultural interchange with 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and especially Egypt. The center of settled com- 
munity life seems to have been in the Jordan Valley, from thence 
moving into the Plain of Esdraelon with the settlements of Megiddo 
and Beth-shan, and finally entering the hill country with the founding 
of such cities as Ai, Jerusalem, and Gezer (cir. 32nd—3lst cents. B.C.). 


President JULIAN MorRGENSTERN (Hebrew Union College): The Evolution 
of the Figure of Satan in the Old Testament. 

Beginning with an interpretation of the role of Satan in the scene 

depicted in Zech. 3, this paper endeavors to trace the successive stages 
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of the evolution of both this scene and this figure backwards to their 
earliest antecedents in biblical literature, and then onwards through 
later references to both scene and figure in O. T. writings. 


Professor Moses BUTTENWIESER (Hebrew Union College): Deutero- 
Isaiah’s Attitude toward Cyrus (prefaced by a Reference to his Exilic 
Psalms). 

This paper deals with the twofold problem of Isaiah 40-55. First, 
although Deutero-Isaiah describes the masses as still blind and sinful, 
he is so convinced that Israel’s deliverance is imminent that he de- 
clares: God will blot out their transgressions. This conviction presents 
a departure from the belief of the pre-exilic prophets, and from the 
belief he himself expressed in his exilic Psalms, that redemption was 
contingent upon the people’s spiritual awakening. Second, why did 
Deutero-Isaiah not judge Cyrus’ conquests as Isaiah judged the con- 
quests of Tiglath-Pileser III and his successors? Why did he hail Cyrus 
as the signal object of divine favor? 


Professor Morton 8S. ENSLIN (Crozer Theological Seminary): The Date 
of Peter’s Confession. 

The purpose of this paper is to raise two questions: First, Is not 
the story of the Transfiguration based upon a tradition of the resurrec- 
tion appearance to Peter referred to in Luke 24: 34 and I Cor. 15: 5? 
Second, Is not the story of Peter’s famous confession at Caesarea 
Philippi the rewriting of an older story of the way Peter, once he had 
“turned again,” had “established his brethren? ” 


Professor K. C. Evans (Trinity College, Toronto): Geographical Allu- 
sions in Josephus’ Antiquities XIV, §§ 158-488 (Jewish War I, §§ 203-357). 
I, 203-357 displays a number of cases of vagueness or inaccuracy. 
In the corresponding section in the “ Antiquities ” (XIV, 158-488) the 
writer has carefully improved the phraseology, at the same time pre- 
serving to a remarkable degree the language employed in the “ War.” 
The bearing of this study on Thackeray’s “ Fatigue-Theory ” (Josephus, 
pp. 105 ff.), on the theory of Destinon (Die Quellen, pp. 12 ff.), rejected 
by Laqueur (Der jiidische Historiker, pp. 128 ff.), that this section of 
the War represents an abridgment of the original, and on the question 
of Josephus’ employment of amanuenses. 


Professor W. E. Srapies (Victoria University, Toronto): The Tetra- 
grammaton as Pipi. 

Since the form Pipi seems to have arisen about the same time as the 
translation of Aquila in which the Divine Name appears in archaic 
letters, the Greek form of the Tetragrammaton cannot have been the 
result of its similarity in appearance to its Hebrew form written in 
square characters. The Greek form, on the other hand, has certain 
virtues in itself which render it an extraordinarily apt rendering of the 
Hebrew Divine Name. 
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FOURTH SESSION 


At the fourth session the Society divided into three groups for 
the presentation and discussion of papers in special fields. 

The Near Eastern Group was convened at 9.00 a. M. on April 1, 
in the Salle Moderne of the Hotel Statler, with Vice-President 
Waterman presiding. The following papers were read and dis- 
cussed : 


Dr. CHARLES FRANCIS Nims (Oriental Institute): Some Notes on the 
Family of Mereruka. 


Various theories on the position and relationship of the “ king’s 
daughter ” Watetkhethor and her son, the “king’s son” Meryteti, 
shown in the mastaba of Mereruka at Sakkarah, have appeared in 
print. During the work of the Oriental Institute at this tomb it was 
possible to give careful consideration to the inscriptions, and particu- 
larly to the recutting of the names in that part of the mastaba belong- 
ing to Meryteti, and it becomes necessary to reconsider the relationships 
in the light of new evidence. It appears probable that Meryteti was 
not the son of a king, as has been claimed, but was actually the son of 
Mereruka. 


Professor W. H. WorreEtt (University of Michigan): Popular Traditions 
of the Coptic Language. 


From the time when Coptic ceased to be commonly spoken down 
almost to the present, there has existed a school language and a Coptic- 
Arabie jargon. These are not entirely derived from sacred texts, but 
have traditional contact with living Coptic. Greek letters were not 
always taken over with their Greek values. The original values of eta 
and epsilon must be reconsidered. Modern peasant tradition is not so 
corrupt and arbitrary as we have supposed. 


Dr. Cyrus H. Gorpon (Johns Hopkins University) : Additions to Hurrian 
Lexicography. 

The Hurrians were an important ethnic group in the Near East 
especially during the second millennium B.c. Thanks to recently pub- 
lished material from Boghazkoi, Ras Shamra, and Nuzi, considerable 
progress is now being made in deciphering the Hurrian language. The 
Nuzi tablets, though written in Middle Babylonian, are replete with 
Hurrian loanwords. A list of 114 of these words is available in BASOR, 
no. 64, pp. 23-28. The present paper consists of additions to this list. 
These added words will bring our Hurrian vocabulary closer to the 
minimum needed before we can interpret Hurrian texts with any 
certainty. 
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Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK (University of Toronto): The Element 
i-ti in Old Akkadian Personal Names. 

Ungnad interpreted i-ti as the preposition “with,” but this in Old 
Akkadian is is-té,. Lewy and Thureau-Dangin have equated i-ti with 
Babylonian idi, but the equivalent of the latter in Old Akkadian is i-da 
(dé), just as is-ma is of the later iimé. Old Akkadian i-ti is rather 
to be equated with Old Assyrian i-ti (var., i-di) and both are to be 
equated with the later iddin indicated among other things by a name 
like I-ti-E-a alongside of I-ti-in-H-a. Furthermore, if i-ti is not to be 
derived from nadénum, there remains nothing in the personal names of 
Old Akkadian to correspond to the element iddin, so common in personal 
names of other periods. Other reasons for the derivation are given. 


Mr. A. Sacus: Unrecognized Uses of Two Cuneiform Ideograms. 

Personal names from the Late Assyrian period, the first element of 
which has hitherto been read Ellu-baib- (or IStar-bib-) are to be read 
Ki-biba-, i.e., the divinity Kubaba. In Taanach Letter No. 2, 1. 19 
read GI(!)KAK.6.TAG.GA.URUDU(!) “copper arrows ” instead of 
the former readings pa-ni wu-dag-ga-al or zi-ni u-dag-ga-al (Hrozny), 
Read Amarna Letter No. 287, 1.7: URUDUKAK(!)0.TAG.GA instead 
of Kundtzon’s eri Kak t-tag-ga. 


Dr. Horace ABRAM Riao, Jr. (Harvard University): The Route of 
Sargon’s “ Eighth Campaign.” 

In this paper there are shown first, the impracticability of the routes 
already suggested and their topographical inconsistenvies, and second, 
that Sargon almost certainly never went around Lake Van and very 
probably did not go around Lake Urmiah. An attempt is then made 
to show a more probable route which lay more southward and eastward 
than has heretofore been assumed. Certain countries and cities are 
tentatively located, among them being Uesi, which is placed somewhat 
south and east of Lake Van. 


Professor Ira M. Price (University of Chicago): H. de Genouillac on 
“Lagash ” and “ Girsu.” 

H. de Genouillac excavated in the ruins of Tellah three seasons, 
1929-31. On the basis of his own finds, with those of his predecessors, 
de Sarzec and Cros, on the same areas, he concludes that Lagash was 
the country and Girsu was the city in that country. An examination 
of de Genouillac’s methods and means employed in reaching that 
conclusion and their validity is the purpose of this paper. 


Professor MiLLar Burrows (Yale University) : The Complaint of Laban’s 
Daughters (Gen. 31: 14-16). 

Comparison with extra-biblical sources, particularly a remarkable 
series of parallels in the Nuzi tablets, affords a new insight into the 
meaning of this passage and its significance for the nature and history 
of Israelite marriage. 
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InpDO-EUROPEAN GROUP 


The Indo-European Group was convened at 9.30 A.M. on April 
1 in the Yellow Room of the Hotel Statler with President Sturte- 
vant presiding. The following papers were read and discussed : 


Professor CHARLES 8. BRADEN (Northwestern University): Hinduism 
and the Outcastes. 
Professor LERoy C. Barret (Trinity College): The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Eighteen. 
This paper presents in brief form a statement of the contents of this 
book, particularly as related to the third division of the text of the 
Atharva Veda according to the Saunakins. 


Dr. ANANDA K. CooOMARASWAMY (Boston Museum of Fine Arts): The 
Indian Doctrine of Man’s Last End. 

The question is asked, What distinction, if any, can be made between 
the Indian concept of deification and that of such Christian authors as 
St. Bernard or Meister Eckhart. The principle is accepted as common 
to both doctrines, and as unimpeachable, that a distinction of creature 
from Creator, finite from Infinite, is absolute. Therefore, as Eckhart 
expresses it, “The soul must put itself to death”: in Indian terms, 
liberation is from soul and body (néma-riipa, savijidna Sarira). 
Anonymity is a fundamental condition of return to God, “ Who has 
not become anyone,” the conclusion inevitably following that no one 
can return to Him in likeness of nature who still is anyone. Man is 
compounded of body, soul, and spirit: rapa, ndma, dtman. It is only 
the spiritual or pneumatic essence that can be thought of as returnable 
into its source “as milk might be poured into milk”: as St. Paul 
expressed it, “ Whoever is joined unto the Lord is one Spirit.” 


Professor FRANKLIN Epcerton (Yale University): The Gerund in 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 

The Sanskrit gerund suffixes tvd and ya are used nearly as in Classical 
Sanskrit, that is, tvd with simple and ya with compound roots (but with 
metrical variants tva and yd respectively). However, in addition the 
dialect uses several Prakritic gerund endings: itvé (metri causa °a; 
also known to Sanskrit), iya (iyé), (1)tvdna (metrical variants °and, 
°ana), iydna, andi (i). The last has been noted only in Apabhraméa; 
the others are found in Pali and (or) Ardhamigadhi. These endings 
are used indiscriminately with simple and compound roots. They are, 
however, attached not to the “root” of Sanskrit, but to a thematic 
present stem itself often foreign to Sanskrit, but used in Buddhist 
Sanskrit, Pali, or Prakrit), minus the stem-final a. This same 
thematic present stem functions extensively in this dialect as base for 
other verb forms (such as aorists, futures, infinitives, past passive 
participles)—in fact for the whole conjugation except the perfect, 
which is a strictly Sanskrit form, unknown to any Prakrit aside from 
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a few isolated forms and archaisms. There are, finally, traces of the 
Prakritic ending ttd (of Ardhamagadhi, = Skt. tvd), appearing here 
metri causa as td. 


Professor Paut E. Dumont (Johns Hopkins University): A Note on 
Taittiriya-Samhita IV, 7. 13. m. 


ud budhyasva’gne prati jagrhy enam 
istapirté sédm srjethim aydm ca 


This text has been translated in different ways by Griffith, Eggeling, 
Caland, and A. B. Keith; none of these four translations can be con- 
sidered as satisfactory. Another interpretation seems to be more 
appropriate. 


Professor GEORGE Bosrinskoy (University of Chicago): The Sacred 
Thread, a Possible Survival of a Ritual Custom of the Indus Valley 
Civilization. 

Tilak in his Orion, and recently Altekar in JBORS, XX, pp. 135- 
139, argue that the term yajiopavita originally referred to the wear- 
ing of the upper garment in a certain way, and not merely to the 
“sacred thread.” The earliest Sanskrit passages dealing with this 
matter are not altogether clear, but later authorities seem to favor 
the “sacred thread” interpretation. However, attention may be 
called to a statue from Mohenjo Daro, described by Mackay as a 
“meditating yogi.” The robe worn by this statue is carried over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm, that is in the precise position 
of the yajfiopavita. Definite conclusions are hazardous, but perhaps 
we may see here the ancestor of the yajfiopavita. 


Far EAstern Group 


The Far Eastern Group met at the Cleveland Art Museum and 
was convened at 9.25 a. mM. on April 1, with Prof. K. S. Latourette 
presiding. The following papers were read and discussed : 


Mr. C. Martin WILBur (Field Museum, Chicago): Economic Aspects 
of Slavery During the Han. 


Percentage of total population. Sources of slaves: families of major 
criminals, prisoners of war (?), kidnapping, sale or self-sale, pawning, 
trade with marginal peoples, transfer between government and private 
owners. The slave trade: markets, price, transport. Economic uses 
of slaves: 1. Government—palace servants, bureau clerks, factories, 
parks and ranches, grain transport; revenue from sale, revenue from 
special taxation. 2. Private—sumptuary, retainers, “ manufactoring ” 
and trade, agriculture (?). Slave holding as a criterion of wealth. 
Concluding remarks: related social and legal phenomena. Economic 
importance of system. 
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Miss Gussie EstHer GASKILL (Cornell University): On Certain For- 
eigners who assisted in the Suppression of the T'‘aip'ing Rebellion in 
Chehkiang. 

Ch‘en Ch‘i-yiian, in his Yung-hsien-chai pi-chi, tells of the assistance 
given by Captain Roderick Dew, of the British navy, and by Le 
Brethon de Caligny, an officer of the French navy who trained and 
commanded a Chinese army, in the fighting against the T'aip‘ing 
rebels in Chehkiang, especially at Ningpo and Shaohsing, and praises 
them highly. This paper presents a translation of this passage from 
the Yung-hsien-chai pi-chi, with further information on the activities 
of these two men from other Chinese and European sources. 


Dr. AtsBert P. Lupwig: Chinese Traditional Theories of Foreign 
Relations. 

Dr. Woopsripce BIncHAM: Wén Ta-Ya: The First Recorder of T'ang 
History. 

In 617 A.D. at T‘ai-yiian in Shansi Li Yiian (T'ang Kao Tsu) took 
up arms against the Sui dynasty. With a large following, including 
his son Li Shih-min (T‘ai Tsung), he seized Ch‘ang-an and founded 
the T'ang dynasty (618-906). Later official histories accord chief 
credit to the son. But The Court Journal of the Founding of the 
Great T‘ang depicts the father as the real leader and varies in other 
details. This Court Journal was written by a scholar attached to Li 
Yiian’s headquarters, the Recorder Wén Ta-ya. Wén’s brief biography 
in the Old T'ang History is here translated and his importance 
estimated. 


Mr. J. ArtHuR MacLean (Toledo Museum of Art): Some pertinent 
Facts about the Japanese Wood-Block Designer Hashiguchi Goyo. 
Hashiguchi Goyo was a Japanese painter and wood-block print 
designer of great promise who died in 1921. During his later years, 
particularly the last two, he designed and had published thirteen titles, 
every one of which proclaims him the greatest exponent of wood-block 
designing since the famous artists of the Ukiyoe School. Unfortunately 
his thirteen titles constitute the sum total of his work in this field. 
The paper deals particularly with those thirteen titles, also the life of 
the artist. The titles in the order of publication are: (1) Nude 
Woman after the Bath (1915); (2) Woman with a Mirror (1918); 
(3) Landscape—Yabakei (1918); (4) Landscape—-Twilight at Kobe 
(1920) ; (5) Sanjo Bridge, Kyoto (1920); (6) Snowscape—Ibukiyama 
(1920); (7) Waitress with Tray (1920); (8) Woman applying 
Rouge (1920); (9) Woman Combing her Hair (1920); (10) Woman 
in Negligee (1920); (11) Woman in Summer Clothes (1920); (12) 
Woman after a Bath (1920); (13) Mandarin Ducks (1920). 


Dr. Homer H. Duss (Library of Congress): The Fall of the Former Han 
Dynasty. 
The fall of the Han dynasty in 8 A.D. was peculiar in that it was a 
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natural result of the Confucian theory of government, which had been 
whole-heartedly adopted by that dynasty. That theory gave the 
emperor no initiative, merely permitting him to select and dismiss the 
important officials and to ratify their decisions. He was sacrosanct, 
secluded. He consequently became a play-boy without the practical 
experience needed to select trusted officials and came to depend upon 
his maternal relatives. Once a clan so related held the power for a 
long time and heirs were lacking to the throne, usurpation was 
inevitable. 


Professor H. G. CrEeEt (University of Chicago): On a New Method for 
the Teaching of Literary Chinese. 

A project to create a corpus of materials for teaching non-Chinese 
students to read serious Chinese literature, and to use it as a tool for 
research, has been set up at the University of Chicago, with a staff 
of three scholars. It employs new etymological analyses, based on 
recent paleographic research, and is intended to produce a graded 
series of classical, historical, and literary texts, completely annotated. 
They will be accompanied by artificial exercises employing the vocabu- 
lary introduced by the text. 


Rev. J. M. Menzies: Kings and Queens of the ‘Shang Dynasty, as 
Revealed in the Oracle Bones of Honan (illustrated). 

The Society was tendered a luncheon by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Hayden Hall of Flora Stone Mather College, at which 


over one hundred were in attendance. President Sturtevant ex- 
pressed the Society’s thanks to Western Reserve University for 
its hospitality, President Leutner of Western Reserve University 
responding in the name of his institution. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session of the Society was called to order in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Cleveland Art Museum at 2.45 p.m. of the same 
day with President O. R. Sellers of the Middle West Branch 
presiding. 

Director William M. Milliken welcomed the Society to Cleveland 
on behalf of the Cleveland Art Museum, indicated that the Museum 
would be kept open after the usual closing hour so that members 
might view the exhibits, and invited those in attendance to tea 
after the close of the session. President Sellers expressed the 
thanks of the Society to Director Milliken and the Cleveland Art 
Museum for their hospitality and the use of the Museum’s facilities. 


8 
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The following communications were presented : 


Dr. Nastia Apsporr (University of Chicago): Arabic Papyri of the Reign 


of al-Mutawakkil ‘Ala Allah (A. H. 232-47/a. D. 847-61). 


The historical background of these papyri is al-Mutawakkil’s Act of 
Succession (A. H. 235/A.D. 850) dividing the empire among his sons 
Muhammad, al-Zubair and Ibrahim. Syria went to Ibrahim and Ibn 
al-Mudabbir was appointed as its financial governor. The documents 
themselves are returns of a tax land survey (A.H. 240/A.D. 855) 
ordered by al-Mutawakkil, issued by Ibn al-Mudabbir and effected by 
surveyors under the supervisor of building. The papyri are specially 
interesting, being the only ones known that deal with Syrian tax- 
surveys, and that reveal the basis on which tax rates were determined. 
They present peculiar problems for solution, for proof both of Ibn 
al-Mudabbir’s efficient administration, and of the trustworthiness of 
later Muslim financial “ Theorists.” 


Professor ALBERT H. LyByeER (University of Illinois): On the Trail of 


Mohammed the Conqueror. 


Dr. JAMES MARSHALL PLUMER (University of Michigan): The Site of 


the Ware of Yiieh (illustrated). 


Description of my visit in July, 1935, to kiln site which produced 
YUEH ware or PI-SE-YAO, description of location, description of exca- 
vated material, together with suggestions as to importance of the ware 
for our knowledge of Chinese ceramics, firstly, as showing wide range 
in quality; secondly, as having had wide distribution; thirdly, as 
probable precursor of Lune-Cu'‘Uan; fourthly, as distinguishable from 
“Northern CeLapon”; fifthly, as prototype of Korean CELADON; 
sixthly, as possibly Pre-T‘ane. 


Professor W. F. AtsricHt (Johns Hopkins University): The Excava- 


tion of Bethel (illustrated). 


After successful soundings under my direction in 1927, the excava- 
tion of Bethel north of Jerusalem was undertaken by a joint expedi- 
tion of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary in 1934. The prepara- 
tion of the material for publication is nearly completed and the 
chronology of the site is now clear in nearly every period of its his- 
tory. This paper will stress the treatment of archaeological problems 
in this excavation. 


Professor M. SpRENGLING (University of Chicago): The New Pahlavi 


Inscription of Naksh i-Rustem (illustrated). 


A brief descriptive statement, illustrated by slides, on the new major 
Pahlavi inscription found by the Oriental Institute on the Ka’aba of 
Zoroaster at Naksh i-Rustem last summer and given preliminary 
publication in AJSL, January 1937. 
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Bishop W. C. Wutre: Pictorial Art in Ancient China—Tile Pictures of 
3rd Century, B.c. (illustrated). 

The so-called Han pottery tomb tiles are usually stamped with 
stylized decorative designs. Of recent years similar tiles, but with a 
freer and more naturalistic style of decoration, have been found in 
Western Honan in considerable numbers. They mostly depict hunting 
scenes, and animals and birds, hunters and soldiers, are given in great 
variety and with a freshness and vitality that only a born artist could 
create. They appear to be the work of a single artist, or possibly a 
particular school of artists. In spirit these drawings differ so greatly 
from Han tiles that Chinese are calling them Ch'in. Evidence of 
script written on the tiles points to the third century B.c. (See 
Illustrated London News, October 24, 1936, pages 722-724). 


Professor W. NorMAN Brown (University of Pennsylvania): A Jaina 
Manuscript from Gujarat illustrated in the Early Western Indian and 
Persian Styles (illustrated). 

A manuscript of the Jaina Kalpasitra, obviously made in Gujarat 
in the 16th century, shows ornamentation and paintings illustrating 
the text, executed in both the Early Western Indian style and Per- 
sian, probably Timurid, style. The two styles are never mixed in the 
same painting, although examples of both styles may appear on the 
same page. This sort of unblended association of the styles gives 
place by at least as early as the last quarter of the 16th century to a 
blended style, which is the Gujarat, or Western Indian, variety of 
Rajput. 

Miss DorotHy Briarr (Toledo Museum of Art): Influences of In-Yo 
upon Japanese Design (illustrated). 

In-yo, the Japanese phase of the philosophy of opposites, has exerted 
a profound influence upon Japanese culture. It is discernible in 
architecture, in painting, in poetry, in costume, in conversation, and 
more or less in all phases of Japanese living. In design it imparts a 
rhythm expressive of fluidity and constant potential change. Vitality 
and vibrancy are the result. Through its use figures and patterns, 
and even blank spaces, become active and alive. 


After the close of the session tea was poured for the members of 
the Society by wives of staff members of the Museum. 

At 7.30 p. m. on the evening of the same day the Society held its 
Annual Subscription Dinner in the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel 
Statler. One hundred and twenty were in attendance. The Sec- 
retary presented the greetings of Professor Gustav Dalman and 
Professor and Mrs. A. V. Williams Jackson. In a post-prandial 
address, Mr. Mortimer Graves, Assistant Secretary of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, interpreted the meaning of the recent 
changes in Russia and the Far East as seen in the course of a 
recent visit to this part of the world. 
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SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session was introduced by two business meetings, one 
of the Middle West Branch, the other of the Society as a whole. 












Mippie West Brancu Business MEETING 


The business meeting of the Middle West Branch, being its 
twenty-first annual session, was called to order by President O. R. 
Sellers at 9.00 a. m. on April 2 in a parlor of the Hotel Statler. 

The Branch elected Professors L. Waterman, F. W. Buckler, and 
T. J. Meek as its Committee on Nominations for the year 1937-38. 

In the absence of the Secretary-Treasurer the President reported 
for him as follows: 
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Petty Cash (phone—stamps)......... 1.00 






1937 
Jan.20 Remittance from Treasurer American 
Oriental Society...............005: 
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This is to certify that the above has been audited and found correct. 
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GEORGE G. CAMERON, 
Raymond A. BowMAN, 


Auditors, 
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The Branch agreed upon the last week in March as the approxi- 
mate time for the Twenty-second Annual Meeting, the exact time 
and the place being left in the hands of the incoming Executive 
Committee. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read as 
follows : 


President: Professor SHELDON H. BLANK, of the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati. 

Vice-President: Dr. Grorc—E G. CAMERON, of the Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago. 

Executive Committee: Professor W. M. McGovern, of the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., and Professor Ovip R. Setters, of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. ALLEN D. ALBERT, Jr., of the Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected for 1937-38. 
The Business Meeting of the Branch adjourned at 9.20 a. M. 


Business MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The business meeting of the Society as a whole was called to 
order by President Sturtevant at 9.45 a.m. of the same day in 


Parlor 4 of the Hotel Statler. 

President Morgenstern presented the following minute composed 
by a committee consisting of Professor C. C. Torrey, A. V. W. 
Jackson, and himself on the death of the Society’s former President, 
Professor Richard J. Gottheil: 


Ricuarp J. H. GorrHeiL, Professor of Semitic Languages at Columbia 
University, member of the American Oriental Society for half a century, 
died in New York City on the 22nd of May, 1936, in his 74th year. 

He was born in Manchester, England, on the 13th of October, 1862, and 
came to the United States with his parents in 1873. His father, Dr. 
Gustave Gottheil, a scholar of note, was for many years Rabbi of the Temple 
Emanuel in New York City. 

Richard graduated at Columbia College in 1881, and thereafter pursued 
advanced studies in Semitic Languages and Jewish Literature in Europe, 
at the Universities of Berlin, Tiibingen, and Leipzig. It was at Leipzig 
that he received his Doctor’s degree, in 1886. 

His chief interest at first was in the Syriac language and literature, and 
his most important publications were in this special field. He also pub- 
lished extensively in Arabic and Hebrew. His interests were wide, and 
many subjects outside the field of Semitics were included in the list of his 
learned works. 
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His first appointment at Columbia University was as Lecturer in Syriac 
for the year 1886-1887. In the latter year he was made Professor of Semitic 
Languages, and from 1892 the title included the Professorship of Rabbinical 
Literature. At the time of his death he was the oldest member of the 
Columbia Faculty. 

He joined the Oriental Society at its meeting in October, 1886. The 
Society, then about one-third of its present size, numbered among its active 
members Professors Whitney, Bloomfield, Haupt, Moore, Toy, Lanman, 
Peters, Harper, Jackson, Adler, and Isaac Hall, to mention no others. 
Professor Gottheil continued to be a very active and influential member of 
the Society, constant in attendance at its meetings, and contributing often 
to its Journal. 

He was a prominent figure in the Zionist movement, and was President 
of the American Federation of Zionists from 1898 to 1904. From 1896 
onward he served as head of the Oriental Department of the New York 
Public Library. In the year 1909-1910 he held the post of Director in the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem; and in 1920-1921 he 
was Exchange Professor at the University of Strasbourg. A member of 
numerous learned societies at home and abroad, he was the recipient of 
honorary degrees and titles attesting his well-earned reputation. 

Here in our Oriental Society his memory will be cherished especially by 
the many of its younger members who were his pupils, and by the old-timers 
who were so long and so pleasantly associated with him in the various 
branches of its work. 

CHARLES C. TorREY, Chairman, 
A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
JULIAN MORGENSTERN. 


The minute was accepted by a rising vote. 

The Secretary presented the names of three persons now entering 
their fiftieth year of membership in the Society, namely, Professors 
James R. Jewett, Herbert W. Magoun, and Ira M. Price. Profes- 
sor Price was present at the meeting. It was voted to send con- 
gratulatory telegrams to Professors Jewett and Magoun. 

The Secretary read a telegram from Professor Charles R. Lan- 
man answering the greetings extended to him by the Society in 
connection with the business session of March 31, and a telegram 
of greetings from Professor Georg Steindorff. It was voted to 
reciprocate Professor Steindorff’s greetings. 

Professor Kenneth S. Latourette presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee, on behalf of Professor Walter E. Clark, 
chairman of the Committee. The following were nominated as the 
officers of the Society. 


President: Professor LEROY WATERMAN (University of Michigan). 
Vice-President: Professor LERoy C. Barret (Trinity College, Hartford). 
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Secretary-Treasurer: Professor CARL H. KRakE ine (Yale University). 
Editor: Professor W. NoRMAN Brown (University of Pennsylvania). 
Associate Editors: Dr. Joun K. Suryock (Philadelphia). 
Professor Epuraim A. SPEISER (University of Penn- 
sylvania). 
Librarian: Professor ANDREW KrocH (Yale University). 


It was voted to instruct the Secretary to cast a ballot electing 
these nominees to office. The Secretary cast the ballot and the 
officers were declared elected : 

On behalf of the Nominating Committee Professor Latourette 
presented the following as nominees for Committee memberships: 


Executive Committee: Dr. CHARLES OGDEN (New York), to serve for 
three years. 

Committee on Nominations: Professor Henry J. Cappury (Harvard 
University), Professor Cyrus H. Peake (Columbia University), 
Professor Ep¢ar H. SturTeEvANT (Yale University), each to serve 
for two years. 


It was voted to instruct the Secretary to cast a ballot electing 
these nominees to office. The Secretary cast the ballot and the 
nominees were declared elected. 

On nomination of Professor Latourette from the floor it was 
voted to appoint Professor A. W. Hummel chairman of the Com- 
miteee on Nominations. 

On nomination of Professor F. Edgerton it was voted to appoint 
Professor N. Schmidt representative of the Society on the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research. 

President Sturtevant announced the appointment by him of the 
following Committees: 


Auditors: Professors MILLAR Burrows, Ferris J. STEPHENS. 

Committee on Collecting Archival Material bearing upon the History of 
the Society: Professors F. Epcerton (chairman), L. Barret, L. 
BuLt, C. J. OGDEN. 

Committee to consider the Disposal of the Society’s Library: Professors 
T. J. MEEK (chairman), H. H. BENDER, J. MoRGENSTERN. 


Dr. Charles J. Ogden presented the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions as follows: 


The American Oriental Society desires now, as its 149th meeting draws 
toward the close, to express its appreciation and gratitude to its hosts on 
this occasion. 
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We extend our thanks to the President and Trustees of Western Reserve 
University for their hospitable entertainment, sincerely trusting that in- 
creasing prosperity and widening usefulness may be the lot of their institu- 
tion, and likewise to the Cleveland Art Museum and the Cleveland Public 
Library for their kindness in giving us their facilities for our sessions and 
for the opportunity to view their treasures of Oriental art and literature. 

We also warmly appreciate the personal attention and unfailing interest 
of President W. G. Leutner of Western Reserve University and the efficient 
planning of the details of the meeting by Professor Buckler and his asso- 
ciates on the Committee on Arrangements, as well as the courtesies extended 
to us by the Faculty, the Rowfant, and the University Clubs. We are 
especially indebted to the Cleveland Oriental Club for entertaining at dinner 
the members of our Executive Committee. To all the representatives of 
Cieveland with whom we have been brought in contact we would say that 
they have cooperated to make our brief stay in their city one long to be 
remembered with pleasure. 


It was voted to adopt these resolutions and to instruct the Sec- 
retary to send copies of them to the institutions which they concern. 
The Secretary presented the action of the Executive Committee 
accepting the invitation of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Dropsie College, and the Philadelphia Oriental Club to hold the 
next meeting at Philadelphia, at the occasion of the local Oriental 


Club’s fiftieth anniversary. 
The business session was declared terminated and the following 


communications were presented : 


Dr. A. K. NyKut: Ibn al-Djawzi’s Dhamm al-hawa. 

Some details concerning this most interesting book were published 
by H. Ritter in Der Islam XXI (1933), p. 87. The present writer has 
prepared a critical edition on the basis of the five manuscripts cited by 
Ritter; the Vatican manuscript, since discovered by Levi Della Vida, 
though of minor importance, has also been taken into consideration. 
The book contains a wealth of rare anecdotes and verses, some of them 
hitherto unknown. 


Mr. Rosert M. EnoBere (Oriental Institute): Archaeology and Hyksos 
Dates. 

The Hyksos period may be divided archaeologically into two main 
stages. The first appears to have been well formulated by the time of 
Sesostris II (ca. 1900) judged by Egyptian and Syrian evidence. A 
process of infiltration preceded establishment of the Hyksos dynasty. 
The second period, characterized largely by a ‘ Hurrian’ element, may 
be dated ca. 1650 in Egypt. It was the people of this period (the 
XVIth dynasty) who were expelled by Ahmose. The Hyksos as an 
integrated cultural group were not extinguished on Asiatic soil until 
defeated by Thutmose III and Amenhotep II. 
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Professor WILLIAM M. McGovern (Northwestern University): The 
Ephthalites. 

Among the early inhabitants of Central Asia the Ephthalites are 
unique in being mentioned in a wide variety of sources, Chinese, Indian, 
Persian, Armenian, and Greek, and yet they are still shrouded in 
mystery. Were they Huns, or “White Huns” as suggested by the 
Classical authors? The Chinese sources show they were not, though 
subject to Hunnish influence. What language did they speak? Some 
scholars have suggested Turkish, others Tibetan, others Mongolian. 
From the Chinese sources it seems probable that they originally spoke 
an Indo-European language. Their connection with the Juan-Juan or 
“ Avars,” and the date of their migration from Zungaria to Bactria. 


Professor SHELDON H. BLANK (Hebrew Union College): The Death of 
Zechariah in Rabbinic Tradition. 

Later tradition thoroughly confused the three Zechariahs of the 
Bible: (1) Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, the priest (2 Chron. 24: 
17-22), (2) Zechariah the son of Jeberechyahu, Isaiah’s witness (Isa. 
8: 1f.), and (3) Zechariah the son of Iddo, the prophet. A well-known 
example of this confusion occurs in Matt. 23: 34f., where the present 
text suggests that Zechariah the prophet suffered death by violence in 
the Temple. Actually this and similar passages refer to the son of 
Jehoiada whom the people stoned. About his death an interesting 
tradition evolved which this paper seeks to trace to its source as an 
illustration of the growth of a legend. 


Professor W. A. Irwin (Oriental Institute): The Immanuel Oracle. 

The form of the legend apparent in the Immanuel Oracle and parallel 
Old Testament passages reveals that Isa. 7: 14 has been traditionally 
mistranslated. The same approach would indicate that vs. 15 is 
spurious, but vs. 17 in the main genuine. Isaiah is here threatening 
Ahaz for his incredulity, that he and the entire Davidic dynasty will 
be deposed by the wonder child who in the actual course of events was 
presently born to himself and the “ Almah.” 


Rev. MicHaEt J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. (St. Mary’s College): The Future 
Life in the Psalms. 

There are not a few indications in the Psalms that their authors 
believed in the survival of the soul after death. This conclusion is not 
invalidated by certain expressions which seem to imply the negative. 
The problem is whether at least some of them entertained a certain 
hope of happiness for the righteous in the future life. A careful 
scrutiny of Ps. 16, 49, 73 seems to show that this was really the case. 
In fact even a resurrection of the body appears to be clearly taught. 


Mr. JosepH L. Mruetic: A Reconstruction of the Story of the Fall of 
Jerusalem as Given in the Book of Jeremiah. 
The paper presents a critical analysis of chapters 39, 40, and 41 of 
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the Book of Jeremiah, in the effort to determine the authenticity of the 
various accounts which deal with the fate of Jeremiah, and to recon- 
struct the sequence of the events that took place at the time and after 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonian army in 586 B.c. 


The meeting adjourned at 1 P. mM. 

Members whose special field of interest is the Far East held a 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel Statler between the sixth and sev- 
enth sessions. 


SEVENTH SESSION 


The seventh and last session of the meeting was called to order 
in Parlor 4 of the Hotel Statler by President Sturtevant at 2.10 
p.M. of the same day. ‘The following papers were presented 
and discussed : 


Mr. Cuartes F. Krarr: A Critique of some recent Theories of Strophic 
Structure in Hebrew Poetry. 

A rapid survey of the history of the investigation of the subject leads 
one to question the validity of current indifference or skepticism con- 
cerning the identification of strophic structure in Hebrew poetry and 
to examine divergent conclusions reached to date. Critical summariza- 
tion of the theories of the Miiller-Zenner-Méller school, of Condamin, 
of Desnoyers, and of some American scholars is undertaken. An evalua- 
tion of recent research on the subject points to some guiding conclusions 
for further study. 


Professor W. F. Stinesprine (Duke University): Hadrian in Palestine. 
Among certain obscure spots in the record of Hadrian’s reign are the 
details of his Syrian journeys and the date and motivation of his 
decision to rebuild Jerusalem as a Roman city. An inscription recently 
found at Jerash, Transjordan, throws some light on these matters. 


Professor F. W. BuUCKLER (Oberlin Graduate School of Theology): The 
Need for an Historical Atlas of the Near and Middle East. 


Professor HERBERT G. May (Oberlin Graduate School of Theology): Solar 
Aspects of the Jerusalem Cult. 

Ezekiel’s description of the temple rites (ch. 8) and his vision of 
the departure of Yahweh’s Glory (ch. 10) are to be interpreted in the 
light of ritual following the summer solstice, marking the descent of 
the sun-god from his throne in the heights of the heavens. Psalm 22, 
Isaiah 14, and the Ugarit tablets further illuminate these rites. The 
return of Yahweh’s Glory occurs at the spring equinox. This study 
illustrates the cultural approach as a check on literary criticism. The 
throne-chariot vision is not a later addition to the book of Ezekiel. 
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Professor KEMPER FULLERTON (Oberlin Graduate School of Theology) : 
Remarks on Isaiah’s Attitude during the Sennacherib Campaign of 701. 

In AJSL of Oct. 1925 the attempt was made to determine Isaiah’s 
political policies from the time of Tiglath-pileser (735-732) through 
the campaigns of Shalmaneser (721), Sargon (720 and 713-711), to the 
reign of Sennacherib, 705 ff. This period covered the rise and develop- 
ment of an anti-Assyrian party in Judah, the pro-Assyrian party under 
Ahaz giving place more and more to the anti-Assyrian party after the 
death of Ahaz and the accession of Hezekiah ca. 720. This party con- 
sistently opposed by Isaiah but in vain. It gained supreme control] and 
helped to precipitate the catastrophe of 701. Logically, Isaiah should 
have remained anti-Assyrian. Did he do so? This leads to examina- 
tion of the very distinct block of prophecies in chs. 28-31. Reasons for 
dating these prophecies in 701. This block of prophecies very peculiar 
in arrangement. Doom regularly followed and cancelled by hope. 
28: 1-4 cancelled by v. 5-6; 28: 7-22 by 23-29; 29: 1-4 by 5-8; 29: 9-15 
by 16-24; 30: 1-17 by 18-26 and 27-33; 31: 1-4 by 5-9. Reasons for 
eliminating the hope passages. When eliminated Isaiah is consistent 
throughout his life in his opposition to the anti-Assyrian party. 


Mr. F. E. Sommer (Cleveland Public Library): Coordination and Stand- 
urdization of Oriental Transliterations. 

Lack of coordination through too much specialization. Mohammedan 
names. Hindu names. Purpose of scientific transliteration: reproduc- 
tion of spelling, not pronunciation. Complications which arise from 
attempts to bring out at the same time the pronunciation. Lack of 
uniformity even within the same field—International standardization. 
Familiarizing the public at large with some international sound 
symbols. 


Professor Ropert B. Hatt (University of Michigan): Tokaido: Road 
and Region (illustrated). 

From remote times down to the present, the concepts of road and 
region have been much the same to the Japanese people. The great 
geographical divisions of Japan have been recognized from earliest times 
and each one has been identified with the road which served it and tied 
it to the seat of government. Tokaido was early brought under 
Japanese control but until the foundations of Kamakura it was a 
region of secondary importance. The main trunk line railroad of 
present-day Japan follows closely the trajectory of the ancient roads 
of Tokaido. 


Professor J. J. L. DuyvENDAK (University of Leiden): The Particle i in 
Written Chinese. 


The following papers were presented by title: 


Dr. E. J. Jurs1 (Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton): The Ishraqi 
Revival of al-Suhrawardi. 
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Dr. Lemon L. Unt: Leading Buddhist Settlements, in Telugu Land, 
South India, along the Kistna River, for a Thousand Years. 

Professor RoswELt 8. Brirron (New York University): The Yin Hsii 
Ossiglyphs. 

Mr. Harpin T. McCLetLtanp: (a) Critical Historism and Classical 
Research in Modern Chinese Philosophy; (b) Vitalism and Humanism in 
Modern Chinese Philosophy. 

Professor Henry S. GEHMAN (Princeton University): The Scheide 
Papyrus of Ezekiel and its Relation to the Massoretic Text. 

Dr. Davin I. Macut: Physiological Appreciation of Biblical References 
to Bone and Marrow. 

Mr. Cuartes F. Krarr: The Religion of Israel as reflected in the Book 
of Amos. . 

Professor FreD V. WINNETT (University of Toronto): Tke Relation of 
the Mandaean Script to the other Aramaic Scripts. 

Mr. Kurt F. Lewecker: The Pictorial Philosophy of India. 

Professor FranK R. BLake (Johns Hopkins University): The Repre- 
sentation of the Original Semitic Short Vowels in Hebrew. 

‘yr. Murray B. Emeneau (Yale University): A Reflexive-reciprocal 
rormation in the Coorg Language. 

Dr. E. R. LAcHEMAN: (a) The Hurrian Elements in Nuzi Documents; 
(b) The Babylonian Collection of Spencerian College in Cleveland. 

Dr. Nancy Lee Swann (Gest Oriental Library): Chao I-ch‘ing’s Study 
of the “ Water Classic.” 

Dr. H. Henry Sporr (City Hospital, Welfare Island, N. Y.): Arabic 
Magic Bowls II. An Astrological Bowl. 

Professor ALLEN D. AtBertT (Seabury-Western Theological Seminary) : 
Canals and Flood Control in Ancient Mesopotamia. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.45 Pp. M. 





